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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

VHE French General Election last Sunday yielded a great 
triumph for M. Clemenceau and the Moderate Republican 
parties. The Socialists, who had associated themselves more or less 
closely with the defence of Bolshevism, and who had resorted 
to violent methods in their electoral campaign, were heavily 
defeated in almost all districts except the North. The Paris 
artisans rejected the Socialist leader, M. Longuet, who has 
unhappily tried to model himself on his grandfather, Karl Marx. 
The returns for 586 seats out of 620 showed that 322 Republicans 
of various shades had been returned, thus gaining 154 seats. 
The Socialist parties lost 129 seats and retained only 175, while 
the Radicals declined in number from 64 to 57. The Conserva- 
tives retained their 32 seats. The result may be summarized as 
a verdict for moderate and cautious reform as opposed to revolu- 
tion. France is determined not to imperil the peace which she 
has won by immenge sacrifices or to rush into the arms of the 
Germans and the Bolsheviks. 


The Belgian General Election, also held last Sunday, was a 
defeat for the Clerical Party, which had had an absolute majority 
in the Chamber for thirty-five years. The new Chamber of 
186 members is expected, according to the Times, to contain 
71 Roman Catholics, 69 Socialists, 35 Liberals, and 11 represen- 
tatives of minor parties. The Roman Catholics will thus have 
lost 28 seats and the Liberals 10, while the Socialists 
will gain 29, Fortunately the Belgian Socialists under the 
lead of M. Vandervelde are of a more moderate and patriotic 
type than the French Socialists, and they will doubtless continue 
to participate in the Coalition Ministry which has guided Belgian 
Policy during the war. Their success is partly due to the ex- 
tension of the franchise and the abolition of the plural vote. 


Italy too had a General Election last Sunday. The definite 
results are not known at the time of writing, as the new method 
of list voting combined with proportional representation was 
unfamiliar to the electoral officials, and occasioned difficulties. 
It is clear, however, that the Socialists, who were well organized, 
gained numerous seats in the North, while the Moderate parties, 
divided amongst themselves, did badly. Signor Giolitti, who so 
long controlled the Chamber, contrived to retain his seat, but 
his party was defeated in his Piedmontese stronghold. Signor 
Nitti, the Premicr, and his chief supporters were re-elected, and it 
is thought that he will command a fairly good majority in the new 








Chamber. But the success of the Socialists in the industrial 
North points, we fear, to the existence of grave discontent. 
Italy has suffered severely from the scarcity and dearness of 
foodstuffs and coal, and the delay in the settlement of the 
Adriatic frontier has promoted domestic dissension. 
Chamber will not have an easy task. 


The new 


Signor d’Annunzio, whose informal annexation of Fiume has 
caused so much concern to the Allies and to his own Govegnment, 
went to Zara last week and annexed Dalmatia. It is reported that 
the crews of the Italian warships blockading Fiume decline 
to stop the destroyer in which the adventurous poet voyaged to 
the south. Signor d’Annunzio’s personal popularity with the 
Italian Navy and Army is indeed the secret of his successful 
defiance of orders from Rome. The Government fear lest by 
taking severe measures against him they should seem to be 
renouncing an Italian city in favour of the Croats—an act for 
which Italian patriots would never forgive Signor Nitti. The 
situation at Fiume is difficult and delicate, and it does not 
improve by delay. We do not understand why the Allies still 
hesitate to admit Italy’s just claim to this thoroughly Italian 
port. 


Marshal Hindenburg’s visit to Berlin this week, to give 
evidence before the Committee of Inquiry concerning the German 
collapse, has been used by the Monarchists as an excuse for 
demonstrations. There is no doubt that though the Marshal's 
wooden statue has been demolished, he still remains a popular 
idol, and that if he chose to head a Monarchist revolt he would 
attract many followers. The present Coalition Government with 
a Socialist chief has an uneasy life between the Monarchists on 
one side and the Communists on the other. The negligence of 
the Allies in allowing a large German army to remain in the 
Baltic Provinces has unquestionably helped the Monarchists by 
giving them a secure base of operations. ‘he delay in drafting 
and ratifying the peace has also told against the Berlin Govern- 
ment. It is only fair to recognize their difficulties. 


The American Senate adjourned on Weduesday without 
coming to a decision on the Peace Treaty. The President had 
let it be known that he would support the Democratic Senators 
if they voted against the ratification of the Treaty with reser- 
vations made by the Republicans. The Democrats had votes 
enough to defeat the Treaty, though they had not the two-thirds 
majority required to ensure its passage without reservations. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, professed a determination 
to adhere to some reservations. On Wednesday the Democrats 
with some Republicans rejected Senator Lodge’s motion for 
ratification with all the reservations, which in effect nullified 
the Covenant. A motion to ratify the Treaty as it stood was 
also rejected. ‘The next Session begins on Monday week. We 
comment on this singular situation elsewhere. 








Mr. Davis, the American Ambassador, speaking at the Armis- 
tice Dinner of the English-Speaking Union last Saturday, told 
the world a number of new facts about the American soldiers 
who had ‘ tramped across England’s soil by thousands.” A 
million Americans landed at British ports, and with greater or 
less delay were transported across the Channel to France, and, 
in duc time, ‘‘ there returned across that strip of water a tide 
In all thet movement, he told us, “not one 
That would be a remarkable 


of wounded.” 
American officer or man was lost. 
achievement at any time, but it was done while 
carrying a constant stream of her own military forces, whil 
in France, and 


Britain was 


a large part of her rolling-stock was labouring 





while every square foot of the ports was needed for incoming 
supplies.” But, Mr. Davis pointed out, the Americans were 


not merely afforded mechanical facilities. ‘From the moment 
when there was handed to each soldier on | 


message of welcome under the sign-manual of His Majesty the 


gracious 


anding a gra 
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King, to the time of their — they were never beyond 
the reach of British kindness.” A special Bureau had to be 
sct up to dispose of the letters which poured into the American 
Expeditionary Force Headquarters, while the convalescent men 
were overwhelmed with offers of hospitality. The most 
sceptical, said Mr. Davis, should suroly be convinced of tho 
“ shot-proof ” character of English and American friendship. 


The final Report of the Dardanelles Commission was pub- 
lished on Tuesday. It deals in detail with the history of the 
campaign after March, 1915, and briefly summarizes Lord 
Cromer’s interim Report, which dealt with the origins and early 
actions of the expedition and which was published in February, 
1917. The Commission finds that the Government did not 
sufficiently consider the measures which were necessary to the 
success of such an expedition, especially in the matter of naval] 
co-operation, and that they greatly underestimated the diffi- 
culties of the enterprise; that having decided to undertake 
the expedition, the Government found that an adequate con- 
centration of troops and material would involve a limitation 
of our efforts on the Western Front; that after the first failure 
there was undue delay in deciding upon future action; that 
the plan of attack from Anzac and Suvla was open to criticism, 
and that the Suvla attack should have been more vigorously 
pressed. Tho Commissioners commend Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
gallantry, but they consider that he ought to have shown a “more 
critical spirit” after the first landing. The arrangements made 
by certain Divisional Commanders are criticized. The Com- 
nission says that the partial failure of the water-supply and of 
the medical services was due to the breakdown of the military 
plan. The final decision to evacuate was a right one. 


The Report makes melancholy reading. The whole cam- 
paign was ill-conceived, and its details appear not to have 
been thought out beforehand by any Department. Worst 
of all, the expedition had no real objective. The taking of the 
fleet up to Constantinople by itself led nowhere, and all who 
took part in the campaign knew it. There seems no doubt 
that executive officers were responsible for minor failures. 
But it is to the vacillations of the Ministers, who, as we learned 
from Lord Cromer’s Report, almost drifted into this immense 
undertaking, that even their failures were ultimately due. A 
horse whose rider is in two minds about going over will never 
take a fence properly. The purposelessness of the general 
military scheme spread a miasma of failure over the expedition 
which penetrated every Department. The heroism of the 
troops engaged serves, alas! only to darken the picture. It 
proved a fruitless valour. 


The British and Allied policy in Russia was debated in the 
House of Commons on Monday. Lord Robert Cecil in a wise 
and lucid speech said that we must have no dealings with the 
Bolsheviks, but that armed intervention was impossible and 
undesirable. Russia needed peace above all. He urged the 
Allies to vacillate no longer, but to adopt a policy and adhere 
toit. He questioned the wisdom of the blockade. Colonel Ward, 
the Labour Member who as a British soldier has spent more 
than a year in Siberia with Admiral Koltchak and knows the 
situation better than any other member of the House, urged 
that woe must not desert our Russian allies. Colonel Ward 
sharply rebuked Mr. Henderson for calling Admiral Koltchak 
a “reactionary,” inasmuch as the Admiral was trying to restore 
liberty and a Constitutional Government. 


The Prime Minister, intervoning in the debate, denounced 
the Bolsheviks as tyrants. “The chariot of Bolshevism is 
drawn by plunder and terror.” He denied once more the state- 
ments of Mr. Bullitt, “who himself says be is a betrayer of 
confidences.” Mr. Lloyd George expressed his bolief that 
Bolshevism would not be suppressed by arms alone. We at any 
rate had honourably fulfilled our obligations to the patriote, 
and we could not finance civil war in Russia indefixitely. The 
anti-Bolshevik forces were unfortunately disunited, because, 
while Admira! Koltebak and Genoral Denikin wanted to recon- 
stitute the Russian power as it was in 1914, the border States 
desired independence. Mr. Lloyd George reminded the House 
that our interveation was demanded not only in Russia but also 
in Armenia, and in the Baltic States against the Germaus—who 
must be cleared out to secure the peace of Europe. It was no 
time for us to undertake the terrible responsibility of restoring 
order in Kussia. Mr. Balfour pertinently remarked that the 
Russian problem concerned the Allies, not Great Britain alone. 





The true nature of Bolshevism as a homicidal mania was well 
explained in a letter from a British officer in South Russia, 
printed in the Times of Friday week. He described from photo. 
graphs and documents the horrible outrages that Bolshevik 

officials had perpetrated at Odessa and Ekaterinodar. Murder, 
rape, torture, mutilation, as well as plunder and starvation, 
are the Bolshevik methods of reducing Russia to submission 
to a “ proletarian dictatorship.” We fear that the tradition] 
reluctance of the British Press to print repulsive details has 
misled many honest people into thinking that the Bolshevikg 
are detested merely because of their political theories. We 
have long had in our possession some gruesome photographs of 
Bolshevik horrors in Siberia, sent to us by a British officer of 
high standing. Some of them show piles of corpses of unhappy 
peasants, men, women, and children, slaughtered by the Bol. 
sheviks. Another shows the corpse of a doctor, well known 
through Siberia for his charitable work, who had been horribly 
tortured and mutilated before he was killed. It is unpleasant 
to call attention to such facts. But it is better that the British 
public should be shocked than that it should be led, in ignorance 
of the truth, to look on Bolshevism merely as one political 
creed out of many. Bolshevism is rooted in the foulest crimes 
of which the human brute is capable. 


The Russian civil war is still going badly for the patriot 
forces. Admiral Koltchak has transferred his capital to Irkutsk 
and has abandoned Omsk to the Bolsheviks. General 
Yudenitch’s defeated army is being pressed back upon Narva, 
and will probably take refuge across the Esthonian border, 
In the south General Denikin is sustaining a violent Bolshevik 
offensive. His centre has been driven in at Kursk, which he 
has lost, but his flanks are at present holding firmly. The 
Baltic States, together with Poland and the Ukraine, have 
begun, rather late in the day, to discuss the possibility of a 
political and military alliance. Such av alliance, if it could 
be arranged, would constitute an important new factor in the 
Eastern situation, and the Allies should encourage it. 


Mr. Balfour at the close of his speech on Monday made an 
admirably firm statement about Egypt. “ Neither in Egypt, 
nor in the Sudan, nor in connexion with the Canal did Pngland 
mean to give up her responsibilities. British supremacy existed, 
and was going to be maintained. Let no one make any mistak 
about that cardinal principle of the Government.” Jt is well 
that this has been said. There is much political 
Egypt, where the Ministry of Mahomed Said Pasha has resigned 
by way of protest against the despatch of the Milner Commis- 
sion to inquire into Egyptian affairs and devise a new Constitu- 
tion. But the malcontents must understand, once for all, 
that the British Protectorate will be upheld. The time for ful 
self-government, still less independence, has not come. 


unrest in 


The Report of the Joint Committee of both Houses on th 
Government of India Bill was published on Thursday. W 
can only say now that, though the Committeo has made a fe 
beneficial amendments, it has accepted Mr. Montagu’s unhappy 
scheme, including the preposterous “diarchy ” proposals, whic 
have been condemned by almost every experienced Indian 
official. We are glad to see that the large non-Brahmin popula- 
tion of Madras is not to be put under the control of the 
Brahmin minority. The Committee admits that tho position 
of the Indian Civil Service will be “ difficult,” but it has not 
tried to lessen the difficulties. 


smal 


The House of Commons decided on Wednesday, by 217 
votes to 128, to discontinus the unemployment dole for civilians. 
Sir Robert Horne stated that 101,000 men and 34,000 women, 
apart from 344,000 demobilized sailors and soldiers, were stl 
receiving this dole, which was originally intended to tide mum- 
tion workers over the few months of transition from war to psace. 
Tho debate revealed great differences of opinion within the 
parties, and the Government were criticized, not wi maid for 
having delayed their new scheme of unemployment insu! 

Mr. Bonar Law seemed ready to continues the dole till 
but left the decision to the House. For our part, we have 
sympathy with any persons who after » whole year have failed 
to obtain employment, though we cannot help suspecting that 
some of the recipients of the dole have not been unduly anxious 
to find work. But the dole is essentially wrong in principle. 
To pay people for doing nothing cannot be sound policy, 
Writing elsewhere on the housing problem, with 5 cial 


Ma arCliy 
great 


relation to Pisé de Terre, we have suggested that the genuine 
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memployed should be set to work on building houses in this 


material, for which unskilled labour can be used. 








The Standing Committee of the House of Commons, which 
js considering the Enabling Bill, decided on Wednesday to 
substitute for the proposed Ecclesiastical Committee of the 
Privy Council a Committee of both Houses. The Lord Chief 
Justice is to nominate fifteen Peers and the Speaker is to 
nominate fifteen Members at the beginning of each Parliament. 
Such a Committee would command public confidence. The change 
does not touch the fundamental objections to the Bill itself. 


A Scottish correspondent points out a curious result of the 
Enabling Bill should that measure come into force. Our readers 
will remember that the qualifications for the Church franchise are 
to be a declaration that the voter is not only a baptized person, 
but is also not a member of any Church not in communion with 
the Church of England, The application of this test, our 
correspondent points out, would exclude the King, for he is 
a membor of the Church of Scotland as well as of the Church of 
England. When in Scotland he attends the services of that 
Church, and one of his first acts on his accession is to swear to 
support the Church of Scotland. ‘ This is not an important 
point,” our correspondent adds, “ but a Bill that is so thought- 
lessly drawn up as to exclude the King from membership and 
the franchise needs careful examination as to detail.”” Our 
gorrespondent is too modest, for his paradox brings into relief 
the present admirable and complete comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England, and shows into what absurdities we may be 
led if wo pursue a policy of exclusion and of limitation and of 
“unchurching ” half the English people. 





Mr. J. H. Thomas at Bristol on Sunday last said that the 
Government had offered to give the railwaymen a substantial 
ahare in the management of the railways. Three nominees of the 
two Railway Unions are to join the Railway Executive Com- 
nittee “ with cocqual powers to the general managers.” This 
may mean that each Union nominee would have the same voting- 
power as a general manager, or that the three nominees between 
them would have the same voting-power as all the managers 
taken together. For each railway there is to be a Joint Board 
of five general managers and five Union delegates to deal with 
“gonditions of service.” In case of dispute there will be an 


appeal to a mixed tribunal. 





The proposal to issue Premium Bonds is now meeting with 
serious opposition, The Archbishop of Canterbury has informed 
Mr. Chamberlain that he would regard a decision of the House 
of Commons in favour of Premium Bonds as “ a veritable mis- 
fortune.” He would not describe investment in such Bonds as 
ethically wrong, but he fears the moral consequences of an Act 
“reversing previous policy by legalizing on an immense scale 
what is in its essence a lottery system.” Again, Sir Robert 
Kindersley, who speaks with special authority on financiay 


questions, says that the issue of Premium Bonds would be 
“a national disaster of the first magnitude.’ He thinks that not 
more than £100,000,000 of new money could be raised in this 
way, and that the small investor would be tempted to withdraw 
his Savings Bank deposits or to sell his War Savings Certificates. 
Put he objects to the proposed Bonds mainly on the ground 
that they would discourage steady thrift and stimulate the fatal 
“desire to get rich quickly without effort.” 








We are bound to say that, though the Archbishop seems 
to underrate the proposed Premium Bonds as an investment, 
his genuine fear lest they should form a new stimulus to gambling 
impresses us. Moreover, if Sir Robert Kindersley, to whose 
opinion we attach the greatest weight, is really convinced that 
Premium Bonds would ruin the national thrift movement, 
this financial experiment would be more risky than we had 
supposed. No reasonable man would prefer Premium Bonds 
to War Savings Certificates or Victory Bonds as a means of 
raising new money for a harassed Exchequer. The question 
is whether suflicient money can be found by existing methods. 
The case for Premium Bonds rests on the assumption that the 
orthodox schemes have ceased to be effective. 


On Thursday weck a debate was to have taken place at Essex 
Hall between Mr. ‘‘ Pussyfoot ” Johnson and a representative 
of that most powerful of organizations ‘“‘ The Trade.”’ The meet- 
ing was raided by a body of medical students, and “The Trade” 
deprived of a possible dialectical victory by the forcible abduction 
of Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson was roughly handled, and finally 





carried in triumphal procession through the streets. At last 
& body of fifty policemen charged the students and with great 
difficulty rescued Mr. Johnson. His back had been hurt and 
one of his eyes badly damaged. Mr. Johnson seems to have 
behaved with admirable good humour and patience, and the 
episode was one of which most Englishmen will feel greatly 
ashamed—an outrage committed on @ defenceless man by men 
sworn to relieve not to inflict pain and injury. 


It is a great pity that this dull-witted and ill-tempered “ joke ” 
should have been perpetrated, for till then the history of Mr. 
Johnson’s campaign had been a humorous one. First, America’s 
silver-voiced Prohibitionist is chartered by a combine of temper- 
ance workers on that side and this. He is to run a mammoth 
campaign. We, the patients, await his opening fusillade with 
languid speculations as to his methods. He will probably cover 
the hoardings and the outsides of our newspapers with “ before 
and after taking” advertisements, or have huge processions 
or giant meetings with free “ soft drinks.” He is not spending 
our money, and we need neither read nor listen. But now comes 
the mystery. As soon as Mr. Johnson landed a wind shook 
the leaves of our newspapers, and everywhere appeared little 
paragraphs ranging in tone from the acid to the explosive. In 
a week or two the showers of “ Pussyfoot” paragraphs had risen 
to asort of tempest, and the revue comedians and the daily Press 
vied in abuse of “‘ Pussyfoot.” The thing was accomplished, and 
Mr. Johnson’s name was, as he had intended, a household word. 
How was it done? Did that old astute campaigner ‘The 
Trade” get frightened and play Mr. Johnson's game exactly, or 
is he himself the cleverest advertiser in five continents ? 


One thing is certain, the anti-Johnson campaign had none 
of the marks of aspontaneous popular movement. The Spectator, 
as our readers know, has always been against Prohibition in time 
of peace, but neither we nor any other disinterested person have 
any grievance against Mr. Johnson. He is weloome to persuade 
the majority of Englishmen if he can. If he cannot persuade 
them, he can do nothing. As a nation the spectacle of « 
missionary from another country who left everything at home 
to teach this benighted country the Christian virtues has 
always rather amused us. ‘The medical students acted a 
thoroughly silly part. Let them leave “The Trade” to fight its 
own battles. We are not in favour of Prohibition, and we trust 
that for his sake and ours no one will again tender a martyr’s 
crown to Mr. Johnson, for we cannot deny that he wears one 
with a very good grace. We wish him a speedy recovery. 


The Irish Unionist Alliance, in a letter which we should like te 
printin full if we had the space, has reminded the British public 
that “‘ Home Rule is now a lost cause in Ireland.”’ The issue lice 
not between the Union and Home Rule of some kind but between 
the Union and Irish Independence. At the last General Election 
the old Nationalist Party virtually disappeared, retaining only 
six seats, while the Sinn Feiners, who stand for an independent 
Irish Republic, won seventy-three seats. Further, Sinn Fein 
seeks to attain its end, not by Constitutional means, but by 2 
reign of terror. Assassination, highway robbery, and burglary 
are its favourite methods. The Irish Unionist Alliance, which 
speaks for the million and a quarter Unionists in Ireland, points 
out that there can be no compromise with Sinn Fein, since ne 
sort of Home Rule “ settlement ’’ would satisfy it. 








The appointment of the Royal Commission on the old Univer 
sities was announced on Monday. We are very glad to see that 
Mr. Asquith has accepted the chairmanship. ‘The delicate and 
responsible task could not be entrusted to better hands. The 
Commission will sit as three Committees, one for Oxford under 
Mr. Asquith himself, one for Cambridge under Mr. G. W. Balfour, 
and one for estates management under Lord Ernie. The Oxford 
and Cambridge Committees include Miss Penrose, of Somerville, 
and Miss Clough, of Newnham. Mr. Mansbridge and Mr. 
Henderson have been added, we suppose, to represent “ Labour.” 
The Commission, appointed in reply to what we regard as an 
ill-considered application for State aid, is to inquire into the 
finances and internal administration of the Universities and the 
Colleges. Oxford and Cambridge have no reason to fear the 
inquiry. But there is a real danger lest, in return for State aid, 
they should be subjected to the Board of Education, and lose 
the liberty which has been for ages their proudest possession. 








Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
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TOPICS OF THE 
— <I> 
AMERICA’S RESERVATIONS. 

ENATOR LODGE is reported to have said that the 
hI Treaty creating the League of Nations is dead. We 
do not agree with Senator Lodge ; but even if he is right 
and the Treaty is dead, all we can say is—“‘ Le rot est mort ; 
vive le roi.” We understand perfectly America’s difficulties, 
and the spirit in which the Senate has been acting and 
public opinion has been working. When then we say that 
the League of Nations must go forward even if America 
were finally to decide that she could not take part in it, 
we mean it without bitterness or reproach—without a 
thought of carrying on the League not only without her but 
in spite of her. It is not too much to say, as Mr. Bell shows 
in his admirable letter to Tuesday's Times, that there is no 
party and no opinion in America hostile to the League in 
itsell. The farthest that the most extreme opponents 
of the League go is to insist that, though the Treaty 
may be all right for Europe and may suit European 
‘temperaments, it is not suited to America or the 
American Constitution. The most hot-headed of anti- 
Wilsonian Senators has never dreamt of throwing obstacles 
in the way of the European nations combining to 
prevent another war so fatal to human society as that 
which has just ended. 


DAY. 


And now, while America’s voice is still uncertain, let us 
note one or two things which must be kept in mind by the 
British public. If these seem somewhat inconsequent, or 
even incoherent, our readers must remember that this is 
not our fault but that of a situation not merely complex 
hut confused. In the first place, let it not be forgotten that 
America is always inclined to be like the man in the Gospel, 
who said “ I gonot” and went. Again and again American 
history has shown this national trait. Till the very moment 
when the North threw off the trappings of peace and declared 
that the South should not break the Union or retire in a 
savage isolation to continue the dreadful ‘ Institution,” 
foreign observers who had not studied or did not under- 
stand the essential Anglo-Saxon temperament believed that 
America would not maintain the Union. An example even 
more poignant was America’s attitude at the beginning of 
thelate war. Not only her President but all America in the 
first ten months declared that the war was not her 
concern, and that she must be strictly neutral, even on a 
moral issue. But though America had said so distinctly 
that she would not go, she went ; and, as is her way, when 
she did act it was with a self-abandonment, an unselfishness, 
and a generosity to which the history of international 
relations affords no parallel. America threw herself into the 
contest without a reservation, without a thought of what 
she was to gain asa nation. She played no huckster’s part. 
She could have had any terms she liked from those whom 
she made her Allies, if not in name, in high deeds. With 
a magnificence of purpose which, if the world at large does 
not yet completely understand it, has always been under- 
stood here by her own flesh and blood, she nobly refused to 
make Europe's agony her opportunity even for reasonable de- 
mands. She spent not only her blood but what it is often even 
more difficult for nations to do, her treasure, without stint 
or limit. The idea of making terms for the salvation of the 
world never crossed the mind of her people. They were too 
proud to bargain. Curiously enough, the same thing often 
happens in American business. During the preliminaries 
of a business arrangement an old-fashioned English firm 
seems to find the American hard, unyielding, even grasping 
in his methods and unwilling to allow any give-and-take. 
Yet when the preliminaries are over and it comes to action, 
the other side is amazed at the trustfulness, the easy 
generosity, with which the American will carry on. There 
is nothing guarded, nothing of the half-measure, nothing 
paltry, in American action. 


Another point which must never be forgotten is the 
nature of the American Constitution. There is nothing 
quite like it in the political world. It was designed with the 
purpose of throwing obstacles in the way of rapid and 
unchecked action by the American Executive. The 
Americans believed firmly in the necessity of binding so 
tightly the trustees who wero to run the political business 
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of the amalgamated States that they could never commit 
the nation without reference to the representatives of the 
people. Most successfully, too successfully, did they 
accomplish their task. The sovereignty of the mighty 
Federal State created by the Union was put into com. 
mission. With extraordinary ingenuity the party system 
was taken advantage of to prevent the trustees —that is 
the Executive—from forming too potent a corporation, 
Hence nothing is more difficult than for an American 
Government to commit and bind the sovereign authority 
of the Republic, divided as it is between the President, the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, and the Judiciary, 
Unless—an almost impossible case—the President belongs 
to the party which has a majority both in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives, and can keep well within 
the text of the Constitution, and so avoid appeals to the 
Supreme Court, the Executive can never feel sure that when 
it draws a political bill payable to a foreign State that bill 
will be honoured. In the matter of foreign affairs, even 
when the rare and difficult conditions we have just enumer- 
ated are fulfilled, the Executive may still be paralysed, 
Under the Constitution one-third of the Senators plus one, 
present and voting in the Senate during the proposal for the 
ratification of a Treaty, can veto that Treaty. It is cf no use 
for the representatives of other nations to be critical or 
angry at this. It is not the fault of the American Govern- 
ment, or even of the American people. Till it is altered the 
American Constitution must be accepted like a fact of 
Nature. You have got to recognize it as in the old days 
statesmen had to recognize the personal idiosyncrasies of a 
particular King. 


A further thing to be remembered, and it is of vital 
importance, is that an error was committed by President 
Wilson, unconsciously no doubt, but none the less unfor- 
tunately, when he did not associate with himself at the 
Peace Conference the chiefs of the Republican Party. He 
felt himself no doubt so strong, and so entirely the represen- 
tative of the Amezican people as a whole and not of any 
one party, that he forgot that persons in a position of less 
responsibility and less power were unlikely to be able to 
regard him as he regarded himself. He forgot that the 
absolute purity of his own intentions would not prevent 
his political opponents from lying in wait, as it were, for 
any sign of the President acting, with a slight variation, 
on the motto of Louis XIV., and telling the world “ Les 
Etats-Unis c'est mot.” As an example of how much easier 
it is for lookers-on to see the game than the players, we may 
recall the fact of our own astonishment at the construction 
of the American Delegation. It seemed to us quite obvious 
that what Mr. Wilson would do would be to say to Mr. Taft, 
ex-President, and so ex-chief of the Republican Party ; to Mr. 
Root, not only the greatest Republican jurist but the greatest 
jurist in America ; and to Senator Lodge, a man of life-long 
experience in foreign affairs and Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate: “‘ Whatever our old 
antagonisms, and whatever your personal distrust of a 
Democratic President, you three gentlemen must come 
with me to Paris and help me in the negotiations. Under 
our Constitution it is useless for me to attempt to bind 
America unless you acquiesce and so I can, not merely in 
name but in fact, put the Treaty before Congress as the 
joint work of the Democratic and Republican Parties. 
You gave me the double mandate for the war. You must 
give it me also for the peace. But you cannot give it for 
the peace unless you share my responsibility at the Peace 
Conference and take an active part in the negotiations.” 
If President Wilson had said that, the three statesmen we 
have named could not have refused, and the President 
would have brought back from Paris a Treaty which, though 
not in essence very different from that now before the 
Senate, would have gone through Congress on a practically 
unanimous vote. To say this is not to rake up an old fault 
or to cry over spilt milk. Before the Senate is condemned 
for what has happened during the past week in Washington, 
Englishmen and Americans must remember, and give 
weight to, President Wilson’s unfortunate blunder in the 
region of internal and party diplomacy. The association 
of the Republican leaders in his great task would not 
really have tied his hands, and would have given America 
the proud position of being the driver and not, as now, 


the brakesman of the great international train. 
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IF THE WORST COMES—— 


T is still by no means impossible that at the last moment 
I a compromise will be reached at Washington—one 
which will make it quite clear to the rest of the world that 
America has no intention of turning down the Treaty, and 
thereby giving a lead in repudiation to the States provision- 
ally included in the League of Nations. The Americans, 
like their English forbears, are great hands at compromising, 
and especially at a compromise which will allow them 
‘ust to catch the train in the last one and a half minutes. 
but if the worsS comes to the worst, and no compromise 
js arrived at, what is to be done? We have no doubt 
as to the answer. The wise thing, the necessary thing, 
js not to abandon the League in a fit of anger or 
despondency, but to maintain it, and to allow America, 
owing to her very special circumstances, geographical and 
Constitutional, to put in as many reservations as she likes. 

In truth, and though there is no clause to this effect, it 
must always have been understood during the deliberations 
at the Paris Conference that each State that accepted the 
League accepted it in effect “ subject to the particular 
provisions of the Constitution of each constituent State.” No 
other acceptance was possible. When a man makes a 
contract in business it is always understood that his pledge 
is subject to his not having agreed to do something illegal 
in his own country, something which by some other contract 
he is bound not to do. In the same way, a country’s 
representative cannot pledge his nation except * according 
to law.” No doubt, if the reservations made by America 
had to be regarded as clear indications of American policy 
in the future, it might be necessary to take a gloomy view of 
the League’s chances. But there is not the slightest reason to 
regard the reservat‘ons in that light. For ourselves, we do 
not doubt that they are only a rest-house on the road, and 
that, as a matter of fact, America will ultimately not only 
abandon them but be found to be the Power which will 
want to enlarge and not to diminish the authority of the 
League. While we are on the question of the reservations, 
it is very necessary to remember that in a sense none of the 
specific reservations of the Senate matter very much, 
except that, as we have said, they must be regarded as indi- 
cating national intentions. And for this essential reason. 
They are one and all dominated, and indeed put out of court, 
by the great all-embracing reservation contained in the 
existing Constitution of the League. The provisions by 
which every member of the Council has what we may call a 
liberum veto on the actions of the League give America 
in general all that the Senate’s reservations give her in 
particular. As the Council can only act if unanimous, any 
member can completely paralyse the League by refusing 
its consent to any proposed action. America cannot be 
bound except by her own act. With that fact staring us in 
the face in Article 15, the American reservations are almost 
all unnecessary. 

In our opinion, then, we must go forward with the League 
whatever the policy momentarily adopted by America. 
The real danger of America’s action does not concern herself. 
It consists in the fact that other nations, great and small, 
in whom ambition is beginning to awaken, may make the 
American reservations an excuse for abandoning the League. 
In all probability the American Senators do not fully 
realize the enormous dynamic force which America now 
exercises in the European world. It is not too much to say 
that if the Senate had passed the Treaty without reser- 
vation, no European State would have dared to con- 
sider the possibility of breaking away. With America 
apparently only hanging loose on the League, all the 
Machiavellis, petty and great, of Europe are inclined to say : 
* Why should we tie our hands if America won't tie hers ? 


Let us be as free as she is.” If that evil counsel were to | 
prevail, Europe would indeed be in deadly peril. Whether | 


then the Americans are able to help us at the moment or 
not, the rest of the Great Powers, Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan, and such smaller States as they can influence, must 


¢o forward with the League. We detest the idea of exposing | 
ourselves to the charge of exaggeration in such a matter as | 


this, but the truth must be spoken even at the risk of being 
thought sensational. If the League of Nations were to be 
abandoned, the world would be exposed to dangers greater 
than it has ever before encountered. 

We must take from America as much as she can give us, 


- 


and—for we are certain we can @o this safely-—trust to het 
‘‘making good ” at a later date. Jf she cannot at present 
give us a sealed bond, we at any rate may find in her history, 
and in the character of her people, guarantees as firm in 
reality, though not in appearance, as her plighted word. 

The League must be made a living thing, and if any 
difficulty should arise the Powers that compose it must, 
without any false shame or sense of amour propre, 
appeal to America, if she remains outside, to help 
them in supporting it. They would not, we are sure, 
make such an appeal in vain. Those who are inclined 
to think that the League, with America not committed 
to it, will be of no use, and so had better be thrown 
over at once, should consider how infinitely easier it 
will be to carry out the general wishes of mankind if 
such an organization as the League exists. Take the trouble 
of the moment. There is no country in the world, certainly 
not Russia, which does not passionately desire to stop the 
fighting which is now going on in North-Eastern Europe, 
to end Bolshevik tyranny, and to give the people of Russia 
whatever Government the majority of them desire. If 
the League of Nations were in existence, its Council would 
be just the body which could handle the situation in Russia 
effectively, which could tell the warring parties and nations 
to put up their swords—which, in fine, could make an end 
of the agony of a continent. Before Europe and America 
gathered under one banner even the astutest and most 
self-confident of Bolshevik tyrants must fear and tremble. 

We have one more word to say by way of postscript. 
Though generally we do not take a tragic but only a serious 
view of the reservations, there is one point on which we 
agree that serious damage has been done by the Senate. 
The reservations in regard to Article 10 do not by any 
means kill the League. The real trouble is found in the 
reservation under which America will not agree to the 
limitation of armaments. Here is the crux. If America 
will not agree to this limitation, it is to be feared that many 
of the small States will follow her example, for we can 
hardly say to them, though it is the truth: “ America is 
far more likely te let her armaments go to seed than any 





other country in the world, and therefore she can safely be 
allowed the luxury of insisting on this reservation. You 
cannot.” If we are not able to do something to limit 
armaments and to prevent the old deadly competition, how 
is it possible that Europe should ever heal her wounds ‘ 
The mitigation of armaments, though admittedly the 
most difficult point under the League, is also the point 
of most practical importance. We can hardly survive 
unless we beat our swords into ploughshares. But in the 
present unrest and distrust, how can we accomplish that 
process unless there is a firm stand against competition in 
armaments, and some machinery for preventing ambitious 
nations ‘from sacrificing the material interests of their 
people in order to have the opportunity some day of 
practising that system of international brigandage which 
we hoped to have destroyed for ever when we destroyed the 
Prussian tyrants ¢ 





NATIONAL MISMANAGEMENT.—II. THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM. 

Wea a new departures may be announced by 

the Government in the debate on the Housing 
question, which will take place after we have gone to press, 
it will be quite impossible for them to show that theit 
handling of the Building problem ought not to be included 
in an account of Government mismanagement. Badly as 
the Government have come out of the Russian imbroglio, the 
| muddle over the housing plan is a still worse example of 
| indecision and want of forethought. What increases one’s 
| amazementin this matter is the fact that the Government. 
| cannot possibly plead want of knowledge, or that the 
| problem came upon them by surprise. They knew the 
| position long before the war came to an end, and they knew 
| that their difficulties would be increased very greatly by 
| the return of some two or three million demobilized persons. 
| Winally, they knew that every year or every six months of 
| delay tended to make the shortage of houses worse. At 
preset nt houses all over the country are falling down, or 
being condemned as insanitary, or becoming uninhabitable 
| because of the terrible price required to keep them even in 
second- or third-rate sanitary repair. The Government 
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knew all this yet they did nothing effective. With the 
roar of the coming storm in their ears, they made no ade- 
quate preparation to meet it. They did even worse. If 
they had left things absolutely alone, it is possible that 
private enterprise might have done something. Instead, 
though they made no proper plans, they advertised through- 
out the whole country that they intended to take charge 
of the Housing problem and to solve it. Naturally every- 
body else concerned stood still and waited vo see what was 
coming. One would have thought that that was enough ; 
but the authorities found it possible to go even a step 
further. They announced a financial policy in regard to 
housing which actually worked as a bribe to private specu- 
lators not to make any effort on their own part to help 
to solve the problem. The Government, they were in effect 
told, were going to be so liberal in the way of meeting 
the demand for houses that men need not rack their brains 
to find cheap ways of building or run any risks in age 
lating in putting up cheap houses. They had only to 
keep quiet and a nice easy Government scheme would come 
along in which there were risks for none and profits for 
all! That was the universal impression given this time 
last year. Now that a year has passed we find that exactly 
one hundred and twenty-four houses have been completed 
under the scheme; what is worse, we now realize that 
if the scheme had been carried out its financial 
basis was so faulty that the country would have been well- 
nigh ruined. Even if the goods had been delivered and 
the country had got the houses, the impact of the building 
scheme, first upon the taxes and ultimately—i.e., after the 
seven years—upon the rates, would have been unendurable. 


The ordinary man will, we may be sure, be puzzled 
by such a description of the Government’s contribution 
to the Housing problem. He will ask in bewilderment 
why and how the Government’s scheme has suffered 
shipwreck, and what is the reason that leads the men 
who understand the problem best in the country to say 
that the whole of the proposals of the authorities must 
be reconsidered and reorganized. Though these questions 
sound so diflicult, they are in truth perfectly easy to answer. 
The Government did not think out their problem either 
in terms of finance, or of material, or of human psychology ; 
that is, of the considerations which make men develop 
the qualities of energy and invention. What the Govern- 
ment should have done, and what one is appalled to find 
they never even thought of doing, was to say: “ We 
must have more houses, and we must have them reasonably 
cheap. But with wages doubled, with the cost of material 
and, what is quite as important, the cost of transport 
also increased by some two or three hundred per cent., 
and owing to the fact that the poorer class of labourers will 
not, and indeed cannot, pay an economic rent, it is impos- 
sible, without running the risk of national bankruptcy, 
to build on the old lines upon which Government and 
Municipal building schemes were formerly carried out. When 
all is said and done, the only way to get a cheap house is 
to find some method for cheapening construction. You 
a fiddle-faddle with your finance as long as you like, 
make schemes for deferring payment, and juggle between 
throwing the cost first on to the Exchequer and then on 
to the rates, and so forth and so on, but in the end 
such devices will prove not even palliatives but mere 
camouflage. To get cheaper houses you must find cheaper 
forms of construction. But remember here that we cannot, 
and ought not to, get our new cheapness by any reduction 
in the accommodation given to the working man. On 
the contrary, you have got to give him not smaller or fewer 
but bigger and better and more rooms than he has had 
before. Good planning is an excellent thing in itself, 
and may avoid a great deal of waste, but you soon get 
to the end of what improved planning can do for you. 
In the last resort, therefore, and things being as they are, 


we have got to have a cheaper way of building the walls | 
of a house, cheaper forms of roofing, and yet our walls | 


and our roofs must be not more flimsy or less weather-proof 
than they were, but altogether more efficient. Construc- 
tionally the thin-walled, small-roomed brick house of the 
pre-war period was anything but satisfactory.” That 
was what the Government ought to have said to themselves 
and the world. Alas! they said and thought nothing of 
the kind. 





The half-informed man in regard to building will at 
once tell us that the present writer is talking through his 
hat and indulging in dialectical fireworks. He is, it wil] 
be urged, merely producing a reductio ad absurdum and 
proving that nothing can be done. But that is uselesg 
as a contribution to the building question, for if something 
is not done in regard to housing we shall soon have people 
dying of exposure because they have not got a reof over 
their heads. That is by no means a true comment 
on the Spectator’s position. It would only be a fair 
description of what we have written if we had dishelieved 
in the possibility of finding cheaper and more efficient 
forms of construction. 


We believe that we have already found a system of 
cheaper construction in the matter of the walls, and that 
possibly the Spectator, or almost certainly somebody, wil) be 
able to find it in the matter of roofing and of floors and fire- 
places. The Spectator’s plan for Pisé walling as displayed 
in the cottage put up at Newlands Corner this summer, 
and described so often in these pages, is, we say without 
fear of contradiction, a proof that by the use of the system 
of building in Pisé de Terre the walling of country cottages, 
and we believe it can be shown also of town houses, may 
be reduced to one-fifth of the cost of brickwork, and a 
much better wall be given in exchange than any brick or 
stone or wooden wall that can be erected at the present 
prices. We believe further that as experiments go on 
and experience is enlarged it will be found that the system 
of Pisé de Terre building can be still further used to reduce 
the cost of construction. The Spectutor experiments at 
Newlands have already shown that inside partitions can 
be built in thin Pisé or with small Pisé blocks, and we are 
certain that ultimately fireplaces and chimneys can be 
constructed in Pisé. 


At this point we can hear the critical reader 
asking whether we seriously mean that the Government 
can iake notice of the Newlands experiment and apply 
it. It will be admitted that the Spectator has conducted 
a very interesting and hopeful experiment, and that it 
deserves and has received the fullest possible acknowledg- 
ment of its enterprise and patriotism, and so on and so on, 
for bringing Pisé to the notice of the authorities. But 
surely it would never do for the Government or any of the 
Departments to be a pioneer. Looking at the matter 
in a reasonable spirit, it is impossible to believe that a 
political and literary newspaper can have hit upon anything 
which is of practical value as regards a subject like house 
construction—a matter essentially for the experts. If 
Pisé was anything beyond a very pretty and ingenious toy, 
the architects and builders must have discovered it, or 
rather revived it, long ago. 


Our answer is to say that of course we do not expect 
for a moment that the nation should plunge into Pisé 
merely at the bidding of the Spectator. What, however, 
we do hold is that the Government themselves should 
have thoroughly investigated the claims of Pisé. They 
should have gone further, and have minutely explored 
every system under which good houses could be built 
more rapidly and more cheaply than now. As far as we 
can discover, the Government did nothing whatever of 
this sort. No doubt there were certain fitful researches 
made, and a great many Reports written and printed on 
the subject, but nothing practical was done. Even when, 
during the past summer, a Pisé house was actually under 
construction, the Government officially did nothing practical 
to bring Pis¢ to the test or to make the system known to 
the building world. Nothing could have been kinder or 
more sympathetic or less jealous than the action of the 
official experts, but the idea of the Government taking 
up the question of Pisé seriously, and coming to a definite 
decision as to whether the system was of any use or not, 
never seems to have entered their minds. The one 
exception we are bound to make is that of Lord 
Lee’s Department—the Board of Agriculture. It 1s 
only indirectly concerned with housing—in the matter 
of the provision and equipment of small-holders’ houses 
and farm-buildings. We hope we are not divulging 


an important Government secret when we say that 
the Board 
experimental houses in Pisé. 


of Agriculture is now actually building 
We admit, however, that 
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we make this disclosure with some trepidation, for our 
experience of Government Departments is that secrecy is 
always regarded by them as the essence of their work. Like 
the Highlander in Stevenson’s tale, they love @ secret for its 
own sake and for the congenial exercise of keepingit. But 
be that as it may, we are very grateful for the Board of 
Agriculture's action. It was no doubt in no small degree due 
to the fact that one of the principal officials of the Board is 
Mr. Lawrence Weaver, a man not only of great force and 
originality, but happily one also who understands what 
iuilding is. We should indeed call Mr. Weaver an expert 
in cottage construction if that designation were not so 
tarnished and so equivocal as it has become. Happily, too, 
Mr. Weaver has good taste as well as energy, and we may 
be sure that in any scheme with which he is concerned the 
element of seemliness and beauty will not be forgotten. But 
enough of such indiscretions. We are not sure indeed 
that we shall not have incurred the displeasure of the 
Board of Agriculture by what we have said. We do not 
want to give any Department of State an opportunity | 
for declaring Pisé to be a tainted product, or of following 
the example of a technical journal which asserted that 
earth until it is cooked is a vile and almost pestilent 
material. 


PISE AND THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
NCE more let us say that we do not for a moment 





think that the Government could have been expected 
to take up Pisé¢ building merely on the Spectator’s recom- | 
mendation. What we do think they ought to have done | 
when they first heard of it was to have this system of wall- 
building examined, not by another Commission and not 
in the abstract or on paper, but by some men, or preferably 
by some man, who would test the matter in the fullest 
possible way, and then tell the world the result of his in- 
vestigations. Here we may say that the inability of the 
Government Departments to come to definite decisions is 
a great obstacle to anything in the way of State action. 
You can get “* Leave it alone,” or “* Put it off,” or “* Wait 
and see” out of a Government Department with the 
greatest case. What, alas! you can very seldom get 
is a definite plan of action. That seems to be reserved 
entirely for the so-called “‘ mean and miserable creature | 
who looks to a profit ””—i.e., the much-abused business man. 
He can come to a decision, and hence he has an output, 
a product, while Government schemes prove utterly 
sterile. 





To illustrate this we must, we are afraid, continue to 
be as egotistical in this article as in that which precedes it. 
When the Spectator found that the authorities, with the 
exception of the Board of Agriculture just mentioned, 
were going to do nothing save use pleasant and laudatory 
words in regard to Pisé, those responsible for the Spectator 
building at Newlands adopted the policy so succinctly 
atated by Virgil in his account of what Dido did when she 
found that Aeneas, after saying many pleasant things, 
skipped off without even bidding her good-bye. First, it 
will be remembered, she called upon the gods of Olympus, 
a3 we have called upon Downing Street. When it was 
obvious that they were going to do nothing for her, she 
determined to appeal elsewhere. “ If Heaven will not 
help me, I will seek the Lords of Hell.” 


When we found that the Government would not take 
Pisé seriously, we determined to appeal to the business 
world and to get the system commercialized. Happily 
for our venture, the well-known firm of contractors and 
engineers, Messrs. Alban Richards and Co., of St. James’s 
Street, of their own accord inquired into the system of 
Pisé construction, and we thus had the opportunity we 
desired of getting a trustworthy firm to take the matter 
up on a commercial basis. Their plan of action was in 
exact contrast to that of the Government. 


Messrs. Alban Richards expressed great interest in the 
matter, but they most properly said that before they 
committed themselves to Pisé construction they must 
subject the system to a series of rigorous scientific and 
practical tests, to be held under the supervision of 
8n impartial authority—namely, the National Physical 
Laboratory at Teddington. We were not merely willing 
but delighted to see these tests made, for we ourselves 





had not the necessary organization. These tests are now in 
progress, and we hope we shall soon be ab'e to report 
the results, whether for good or evil. Before that, however, 
we trust that the architect of the Newlands scheme, Mr. 
Williams-Ellis, will be able to describe the tests in detail 
in these pages. We venture to think they will greatly 
interest our readers. 

If it be said that we are unfair to the Government, 
and that we could not expect them to have anything te 
do with a newspaper scheme, we are quite willing to bow 
the head in acknowledgment. In that case, however, 
why did they not take up the matter themselves, and 
before the idea was tainted by “‘ newspaperism”? The 
Government could perfectly well have had investigations 
made into cheap means of construction. They could 
do so even now, and might swamp Pisé, if it is to be regarded 
as tainted, by some new discovery which will be as much 
cheaper than Pisé as Pisé is than brick. At the same 
time they should investigate the crying problem of cheaper 
roofing. 

Yet again, the first and foremost thing is to arrive at a 
system of cheaper construction. When that is discovered, 
the financial difficulties will be found much easier. Upon 
this—7.e., the financial side of the Housing breakdown— 
we will only express our belief that to muddle construc- 
tion between the Government and the Local Authorities is 
madness. The Government must use as their instrument 
for building the private builders throughout the country. 
These must build under some system of public credit—but 
that is too big a matter for us to discuss now. 


We have one word toadd. The Government are face to 


| face with the unemployment question. If, despite the vole 


of the House of Commons on Wednesday, they decide to 
pay large sums to unemployed women and men, we implore 
them not to allow this great reservoir of energy to run 
waste, but to use it in order to cheapen housing. Ve 
cannot help saying here yet another word for Pisé. One 
of its great advantages is that it can be done by unskilled 
labour. Any man who can dig a trench, put earth inte a 
wheelbarrow, and stamp it down with a rammer can do 
Pisé work. But that means every one in the country, for, 
as the war showed, any man can dig a trench. No doubt 
some men can dig enormously better than others, but if 
you are getting the labour for nothing, as you are in 
the case of people receiving unemployment doles, you w1'! 
immensely decrease the price of your building by using 
your unemployed labour. If you are paying out money 
to the unemployed, why not utilize this stream of 
cash to help you in the Housing problem? In short, 
you can subsidize your building scheme through your 
unemployment grants, or, to put it in another way, prevent 
unemployment through a system of State-aided hou-e- 
building. But, remember, to do this you want a system of 
construction which unskilled labour can carry out. Pié 
de Terre provides that system. 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM. 

rTW\HE Russian debate in the House of Commons on 

Monday showed on the whole a greater meas 
of agreement than had seemed likely. The Prime Minist 
stated with considerable force the reasons why we } 
cease from our armed intervention in Russian affairs, 
and he explained why we could have no dealings with the 
Bolshevik gang. Most people, we think, would accept 
his policy as he defined it on Monday. We can only hope 
that the Prime Minister will now adhere to it consistentl, 
and refuse to be swayed this way or that by biassed advisers 
or deceptive news. Our main object is, or should be, 
to restore peace in Russia. The problem is to find the 
best means of ending the interminable and ruinous civil 
war. Hitherto the Allies, driven by circumstances rat! 


than by conviction, have continued the campaign against 
the Bolsheviks which they had begun last year when the 
solsheviks were the open and avowed partners of our 


German enemies. Had the campaign been pre ssed with 
all the forces at the Allies’ command, it would have 
been successful. But the Allies were not anxious to 
continue the war on a large scale after the Armistice, 
and their half-hearted and disconnected operatu 


naturally had little effect on Central Russia. This year 
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the Allies have counted mainly on the Russian patriot 
forces to suppress the Bolsheviks and free the land from 
the Red Terror. But though the Volunteers under General 
Denikin have liberated Southern Russia, and the Arch- 
angel Government have held their own, Admiral Koltchak 
in Siberia has had serious reverses and General Yudenitch 
has twice been foiled in his attempts on Petrograd. Various 
reasons, political and military, may be assigned for this 
mingled record of success and failure. Still, the year’s 
experience disinclines us to count on a military victory of 
the patriots over the Bolsheviks as the solution of the 
Russian difficulty. Moreover, Great Britain, who has 
assumed far greater liabilities in Russia than any of her 
Allies, is simply unable to continue this expensive policy. 
The plain truth is that we cannot afford to subsidize 
Yeneral Denikin and the Northern Russians any longer. 
We can lend them moral support, but we are too poor to 
give them more than the hundred millions, in money and 
munitions, which they have had from us. Our Allies 
are equally unable or unwilling to go on pouring millions 
into the Russian morass. This being so, the Allies 

with whom and not with Great Britain alone the decision 
rests—have to devise an alternative policy which may be 


more effective than armed intervention, direct or indirect, 
in restoring peace to Russia. 


The abandonment of the policy of intervention is in no 
sense tantamount to accepting the Bolsheviks at their 
own valuation, as extreme partisans on both sides are 
contending. It does not imply any condonation of the 
atrocious crimes by which Lenin has maintained his tyranny, 
and it certainly does not mean that all his patriotic oppo- 
nents are, as Mr. Henderson professes to believe, “ reaction- 
aries.” If the leader of the Labour Party had not to 
please at the same time both the moderate and the revo- 
lutionary sections, he would not resort to the oratorical 
device of condemning on the one hand the * proletarian 
minority dictatorship’ of Lenin and on the other hand 
all who venture to oppose that dictatorship. Mr. Hender- 
son’s studied ambiguities lead nowhere. What we hope 
is that, when the Allies have ceased to intervene actively 
in Russian affairs, the Russian peoples will begin to con- 
sider their parlous situation and try to remedy it. Hitherto, 
we fear, the densely ignorant masses of Great Russia have 
been deluded into the belief that the Allies, and not the 
Bolsheviks, prevented them from obtaining peace and 
order. Strictly speaking, it is illogical for the Bolsheviks, 
who are Internationalists of the crudest type—like their 
French friends whose favourite election ery was “ A bas 
la France ! “’—-to appeal to the Russian national sentiment 

But the Bolsheviks who defy the laws 


against foreigners. 
of Nature may also disregard logic. And, as we have 


often pointed out, the feeling of nationality tends to | 


override the most bitter political prejudice. The Jacobins 
in the French Revolution were detested by most Frenchmen, 
but they had no difficulty in arousing almost all France 
to resist the foreign invader. It was the French spirit, not 
the Jacobins, that defeated the anti-revolutionary alliance 
at Valmy, at Toulon, and at Quiberon. 
forget that Pitt, with his clear vision of what was right and 
possible, deliberately refused to intervene in French 
domestic affairs. He did not declare war on the Jacobin 
Government because of the horrible massacres in the 
prisons of Paris or because of the execution of the King. 
He contented himself with suspending ordinary diplo- 
matic relations with Paris, but he would have reniained a 
neutral spectator of the French Revolution had not the 
Jacobins taken the aggressive and violated the Netherlands. 


not to restore France to sanity. 
to make the same distinction between resistance to Bol- 
shevik aggression and the conversion of Russia to a civilized 
and democratic way of life. We are fully entitled to 
oppose Bolshevik interference with the neighbouring coun- 
tries, but we cannot undertake to free Great Russia from 
the despotism of the small Bolshevik minority now en- 
throned at Moscow. That must be left to the Russians 
themselves. The Allies are of course bound to see that 
Germany does not take a hand in the game. Germany 
by the Peace Treaty has renounced all her Treaties with the 
Bolsheviks and all claim to interfere with the Baltic States, 
and she must be kept to her word. 








| 
Are we then to do nothing, it will be asked, but look 
on at the horrible spectacle of civil war and massacre in 
Russia? By no means. A mere negative policy would 
not satisfy President Wilson’s “ acid test” of Allied good. 
will to the Russian peoples. We should like to see tha 
League of Nations constituted forthwith, so that the Couneil 
of the League might take up the Russian question as jts 
first great task. If that is not possible, the existing Supreme 
Council of the Allies should assume the responsibility 
pending America’s decision on the Peace Treaty. Tie 
Allied Powers should do two things. First of all, they 
should order the contending parties in Russia to stop 
fighting. That is the fundamental need of the moment. 
Every Russian must be sick of war, and would welcome 
peace on almost any terms. It may be said that the 
parties would not obey the command. We are not so 
sure of that. Doubtless there would be much hesitation 
and much intriguing, but the Allies would be on firm ground 
in issuing an order which every Russian would like to obey 
if he could. We should put ourselves in accord with the 
natural sentiments of the average man by appearing as 
peacemakers. The Allies’ command would not fall on 
deaf ears. Moreover, it could not be disregarded with 
impunity. The Allies are still blockading Bolshevik 
Russia. The Bolsheviks are gravely inconvenienced by 
that blockade. But for illicit German assistance, they 
would have been reduced to extremities long ago, for want 
of machinery, locomotives, and the like. If the raising 
of the blockade were made conditional on the absolute 
cessation of fighting, we question whether the Bolsheviks 
would dare to resist the Allies’ order. The gradual revival 
of industry and trade which would then ensue would, we 
think, tend rather to weaken than to strengthen the pre- 
posterous Communism which Lenin has attempted te 
introduce. The contrast between the confusion in Centre] 
Russia and the comparative order which may be expected 
to prevail in the South under General Denikin will become 
more and more acute, and Bolshevism will disappear. 
‘But there is another thing which the Allies must do without 
delay. They must recognize definitely the independence 
of the Baltic States, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and of the Caucasian States, as well as Finland. They 
must also come to some decision in regard to the Ukraine, 
which, as Mr. Lloyd George said, is a mysterious country. 
At present both the Russian patriots and the Bolsheviks 
deny that the Ukraine is any more distinct from Russia 
than Yorkshire is from England, but the Ukrainians f 
their part claim that the whole of South Russia sho 
belong to them. The truth must lie somewhere betwee: 
these extremes, and it will not be reached by civil war 
between the three disputants. We are well aware that 
the Allies’ decision to recognize the border States will be 
hotly resented by many Russian patriots. But they 


ul 


| should remember that these States have been deterred 


from making common cause with them against the Bol- 
sheviks for fear lest the triumph of Admiral Koltchak and 


| General Denikin should mean the reimposition of the 


We must never | 


Russian rule which Esthonia, Latvia, and the rest hate 
and fear. If these small States hereafter regret their 
separation from Russia, they can be reunited to her of 
their own free will. But at present it is the plain duty 
of the Allies to give them a chance of showing that they 
can manage their own aftairs. Russia, shorn of these 
appendages, will still be a vast country whose administra- 
tion will tax the powers of her wisest men. Here, then, is 
a positive policy for the Allies. We feel sure that, if it is 


| followed with firmness and tact, it will effect a great change 


ae eecennnateeentneee 


~ a Sa . ; | for the better in the condition of Eastern Europe. 
Pitt went to war in 17953 to defend our interests in Flanders, 
It is very necessary now 





SOCIAL GIFTS. 
FYNHE present writer read the other day of a French satirical 
comedy in which appears a worthy Englishman who 


lacks to a comic degree all gift for conversation and all social 
talent. His réle (or rather his “‘ words’’) consists almost entirely 
in saying ‘‘ How do you do ?”’ in different tones. The English- 
man at his best is of course a far more social being than strangers 
take him for. As good manners and as much wit are to be found 
in this country asinany other. No foreigner seriously doubts it. 
All the same, the average Englishman is a little too much of an 
individualist to make ordinary social life in England as enter- 
taining as it ought to be. There are small circles, we supposes 


‘ 
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fn every country in which social life has been brought to per- 
fection, but too many men and women here go into company 
for no other reason than to avoid being alone or “alone together.” 
The ordinary middle-class “ party’ would no doubt strike a 
Frenchman as dull, and many of the guests might seem to him 
to have nothing to interchange but greetings. The conscientious 
intention which animates the Frenchman of doing his level best 
to make the entertainment to which he is admitted a success is 
Nearly all Englishmen are shy, 
These things lie, we 


conspicuous by its absence. 
many are modest, more pretend to be. 
believe, though of course no foreigner will agree with us, at the 
Socially we are not frank; our 
reserve forbids us to be ourselves. A great number of ordinary 
Englishmen would seem to have a whimsical wish to appear in 
company in any character but their own. The whim shows 
A boy will not confess himself devoted to 


root of our social deficiencies. 


itself in children. 
books and ambitious of scholarship unless submitted to a search- 
ing cross-examination. He would rather appear the normal 
boy who looks upon book-learning as a grind. On the other 
hand, the sporting boy will hardly admit his devotion to the game 
of his choice, and will sedulously hide his successes in its pursuit. 
In the same way, when he is grown-up the fortunate man of 
the world tends to hide his privileged position, to be silent 
about his advantages. He will not infrequently play the modest 
man of letters, or talk of some small hobby to listeners to whom 
he gives to understand that it is his life-interest. Again, the 
artist plays the man of the world, the rich man talks of money 
difficulties, the suburban matron plays the woman of fashion, 
the learned man wants to appear simple and the simple man 
We have an absurd love of masks, often of a most 
We use them partly to screen our shyness, 


learned. 
transparent nature. 


partly from a foolish notion that there is something festive | 


about a little play-acting The result is that every one is not 
at his best, every one does not contribute as largely as he should 
contribute to the interest of the assembly. 


jut there are social foibles than an inclination to 


pretend, which after all necessitates the taking of some trouble. 


worse 


Among a dozen ordinary English people brought together for | 
5 d s t 


social purposes—say in an average country parish—not more 


than eight have any desire to figure in the conversation at all. 
They are willing to be amused, but they are not going to put 


themselves out ; and three or four of them, if they told the truth, | 


would say that they were conscious through shyness of some 


sort of vague fear of giving themselves away. They would 


rather not talk nonsense for fear of looking foolish, nor much | 


serious sense for fear of seeming priggish. They will not reveal 


their feelings lest they seem sentimental, nor any convictions 


but the most conventional lest they should make an impression | 


of oddity or of “airs.” Because of their very laudable modesty 
a free field is left too often to some one person who would like 
to be conspicuous. Occasionally he or she is * the life and soul 
of the party,” but more often, from the point of view of socia] 
The persons determined to shine are 


$ its destruction. 
apt to prove a disintegrating element in any company. 
throw bones of contention and make their audience take sides, 
or they chaff some one who cannot take a joke or some one who 
They would as soon see a wince 
a3 a smile so long as all are conscious of their presence. If 
each of their audience had played his proper part, there would 
have not been sufficient space for their antics, and they could 


ought not to be aaked to do so. 


not have taken possession of the stage. 

Some time ago it was less unusual than it is now for one 
person to absorb the conversation with pleasure to himself and 
others. Anecdote is out of fashion here, but apparently it 
remains popular in America. Very often lately we have heard 
the conversation of prominent Americans, from the President 
downwards, admired for the colour and lent to it 
Perhaps they will revive a 


richness 
by witty anecdote and analogy. 
fashion in the Old Country. 
value. A hearer in one place qualities himself to become a 
speaker in another. Also there is no doubt that each man in 
& company united by laughter laughs more heartily than any 
man can laugh alone, 

We do not imagine that even in France every ordinary dinner 
or tea or garden party bears any close relationship to the Paris 
sal 
and of which he is so justly proud. We do, however, imagine that 
among the Latin races those gifted persons who know how to draw 
& company together, to banish alike self-consciousness and idle 


They | 


Humorous anecdote has a double | 


on which is the Frenchman’s social ideal, which he invented, | 





contention and reconcile them to each other and themselves, are 
commoner than they are here. Socially speaking, our rank-and- 
file could acquit themselves far better than they do if they were 
better officered. in all from the 
highest to the humblest who make all their guests happy. Have 
we not all known men and women whose very presence in a 


There are hostesses circles 


house party ensures a pleasant week-end to all their fellow- 
They make every one feel at ease. Even parochial 
opponents lay aside their bitterness. The dullest old maid can 
make some contribution which is worth having to the con- 
versation. All the shy people forget to pretend, and all the 
suspicious ones are eff their guard. They are themselves, and 
pleased with themselves and pleased with cach other. If we 
think about these delightful people, we shall probably find 
that they also are not without reserve. They do not perhaps 
at first sight appear to have a great deal of what is sometimes 
called “character”; that is, they have no very aggressiv: 
characteristics. They are seldom described as very “ strong” 
They have as a rule no very “strong” 
‘strong’ antipathies or prejudices. But this form of softness 
is not brought them, of them 
women, and when they happen to be men they are too widely 
and genuinely liked to be criticized at all. What all socially 
gifted men and women have in common is the dramatic sense 
and that is probably more often found on the Continent than in 
They see social life as a play well cast, in which 


guests ? 





people. views, ne 


against because most are 


this country. 
none of the parts is unimportant, and which must be enter- 
taining if every actor has a chance to do his best. 

We have often wondered whether in country 
world it is possible to find an atmosphere more buoyantly happy 
than is created in England by a crowd of leisured young people. 
Without social art, we had almost said without social instinct, 
they possess an unrivalled capacity for corporate happiness 
The fact does not prove that we as a 


any in the 


| which in Jater life is lost. 
people do not deserve the criticisms of our gifted neighbour, 
but only that in youth mankind is gay or serious by infection. 


Where young people consort freely together, as they do here 


and in America, social life is possibly for a very short time 


more enjoyed than in countries in which it has become more 
| of a fine art. 


‘J 


say; and you imagine that you elect it shall be soor 





IN OLD ST. GEORGE'S: A PATIENTS MEDLEY. 
NHEY confer apart, those doctors, referring to your symp- 
Sooner or later, they 
It is 
| increasingly difficult for you to harmonize the Calvinistic doctrines 
of predestination and free-will. 

The Hospital offers an ambulance. 
will have a taxi. Your evident effort to clamber into it moves 
even the driver to proffer aid. But he, at i res] 

Not so the two orderlies who espy your arrival, 


toms as “ requiring paracentesis.” 
ier. 


“iA rtainly not !”’— you 


ast, ects your 
gruff refusal. 
and swoop upon you, taking, on either 
| grip thorough and deaf to denial! as that of Scotland Yard. 


? rot. ional 
Slue, a professy ai 


They deliver you upon the outskirts of your predestination. 
You watch, with almost impersonal interest, the gentle skill 

2 ; 

At last, it is he who 


‘Do [ hut you?” 


of the quiet young Australian surgeon. 


breaks the silence with the inquiry 


timed cleverly when the possibility is past. You muster a 
cheerful ** No,” and are left alone again. 
The old childish fancy envelops you that your bed is a boat. 


has made 


head 
ward, you 


und Time 


turn vi 


Perhaps the old prayer has been answered, 


0 


you “a child again just for to-night.” As you 


wearily, and gaze up and down the long vista of th 
. 


see innumerable littl white boats, each with its lonely passenxut 


unds emanate from 


making the voyage as he can. Strange s 
many of them, indicative of human suffering or human sleep. 
Fainter sounds float through the open door, from other wards 


where more white boats toss upon seas of troubles. You k 

the sounds are human; the lower animals are incapable of 1 
jangling responses to pain, Before you escape you will long 
for a good blank wall to gaze at. But there are only the little 
white boats tossing upon the polished wood floor. Nor can you 
* by opposing end them,” the troubles of that sea. No. 20 
tries it, by stealing from his bed ; and the nurses have just 
put him gently back, groaning in agony. 


“In the unstable element immerse.” That admonition comes 
to comfort you a little, as it did the protagonist of Conrad's 
| Victory. Perhaps it was the idea that possessed the muded 
| brain of the patient who suddenly stood up in his white 


| . . . ° 
' boat one night, and dived into the dimly shimmering floor. 
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Meanwhile predestination, plus aspirin, suddenly bestows upon 
you “the gift of sleep.” 

Morning reveals the long dormitory of a boarding-school ; 
and the awakening to that illusion is personally conducted by the 
conscientious night nurse. She does not whip your covers off, 
after the manner of uninformed youth, but, with the same sure 
touch, she whips them up to your chin, and calls your unadorned 
cognomen sharply into your ear. On her second round she 
pulls you gently but firmly into a sitting posture against your 
pillows, and.leaves you to bridge the great gulf of at least an 
hour between you and breakfast. You wonder uneasily whether 
on the Day of Judgment a squad of scrupulous angels will make 
the rounds of the churchyards, to wake the dead in this 
fashion, and leave each sitting by his grave, ‘“‘alone and 
warming his five wits,” till the real business of the occasion 
be got on with. 

Thus the mere lay mind is driven in upon itself, in futile 
speculation about the Aesculapian Mysteries. Why, in the first 
place, should the science of healing concern itself with such a 
fantasticiam as “‘summer time’? Navigation will have none 
of it, because it could not run even the Mercantile Marine by 
flying thus in the face of Greenwich Observatory. The agri- 
cultural community scornfully ignore this modern hocus-pocus 
for beating Old Sol at his own game. And you learn from the 
broken trooper in the next bed—who has been a strict disci- 
plinarian, judging by his present management of nightmares— 
that the Army regard the device in high disfavour, as subversive 
of a satisfactorily established order. 

Of what use, then, is “ daylight saving” in a hospital, especially 
in the summer, when, astronomers assure us, this latitude 
experiences no “ proper night” at all? The staggering sus- 
picion arises that in this matter our Aesculapians have thought- 
Icasly paid the flattery of imitation to the mere business man, 
from whom, they have always professed, they have nothing to 
learn. And they have, apparently, done so at the precise 
moment when the childlike faith of the business man himself 
in the old rule, “ Early to bed, carly to rise,” is being seriously 
shaken. Never has a hare-brained theorist urged that the rule 
advantaged any but the business man; and now even he is no 
longer sure that he gets the most out of his operatives, by 
summoning them with a shrill whistle to come and sit in “ the 
dawn’s early light,” and pull themselves together, to the whir 
of machinery, tn the firm’s time. 

Speculation is given a new turn by the arrival of the early 
equad of nurses—at 6.30 a.m. Greenwich Mean Time. They 
can give no intelligible reason for their presence at that hour, 
except that the ward must be made ready for the arrival of the 
doctors, three and a half hours later. They proceed with their 
lustrations ; nor is there any permissible opportunity for them 
to sit down during their twelve-hour shift, except the sixty 
minutes divided between dinner and tea, and the weekly com- 
pulsory Chapel, where the necessary genuflexions preclude the 
refreshing religious doze. 

Indeed, you begin to feel yourself almost touching bottom, 
in your welter of speculation, when you have considered this 
question of nurses, morning after morning, for weeks. The 
newspaper apprises you of various charitable efforts afoot to 
provide holiday rest homes for these women, on the ground that 
they are underpaid and unusually fagged by the extra strain 
of the war. Inquiries of the nurses themselves, however, elicit 
their disconcerting testimony that they did not have to work 
so hard over a ward full of “Tommies” as they do over the 
“old crocks,” in whose cases hospital benefit has been overlong 
postponed because of military exigencies, and who are now 
finding their way into the wards, entailing an extra burden of 
too frequently futile work upon nurses and doctors alike. 

Regarding such belated efforts to “make an Al nation out of 
a US population,” 
benefit of our present loquacious utterers of promissory-notes 
on posterity. Appeals to the public on behalf of Hospital Sunday 
are authority for the statement that the hospitals of London 
have a capacity for treating 10,000 in-patients a day. If, at 
a wildly opiimistic guess, we put the average occupancy of a bed 
at ten days, we should be able to treat no more than 865,000 
serious cases per annum out of a population of, say, 8,000,000 ; 
and London hospitals sccommodate a goodly proportion of 
in-patients from the provinces. To these must be added the 
capacity for 20,000 out-patients per day, or less than a million 
® year, for whatever the hospitals could make of them in a weck's 


we may indulge in a statistic or two, for the | 





treatment apiece. The newspaper announces that Hospital 
Sunday cleaned up £56,000 from the compassionate London 
public; but a broken soldier in Bed No. 3 stoutly maintains 
that a compulsory “tanner” per annum, per capita, would go 
far toward giving the public a proper “stake” in the business 
of keeping itself fit, of which the adopted German device of 
National Insurance has made such a conspicuous bungle. Let 
us enter the caveat, however, that, presumably, it will be q 
business Government that will administer our better world of 
the future. 

Where, then, do the nurses come in? You slip again into 
the unstable clement when you read what a distinguished lady 
writer says in her recent book, The Sword of Deborah, which 
purports to be an appreciation of the great work done by her own 
sex overseas in the Great War. “Personally,” she writes, 
“T have long had a theory that women are not meant to be 
nurses, It brings out all that is worst in them. The love of 
routine for its own sake is fostered in them. Evidently nursing 
is a thing, like love-making, which should never become a pro- 
fession.” This is a hard saying: who shal! hear it? Scarcely 
our Aesculapians, For if “ women are not meant to be nurses,” 
who are meant? “The third sex”? And what, then, are 
women to be? Certainly not in “ industry ” on “ equal terms,” 
if we are to believe Sir Almroth Wright, whose Unexpurgated 
Case against Woman’s Suffrage, published just before the war, 
sought to prove, apparently, that, for the future of the race, 
“the sex ” should eschew industrial pursuits altogether. 

Yet a more industrious pursuit than nursing seems, to the 
layman, hard to find—nor one in which those immutable physical 
disabilities of woman have received less practical consideration 
from our Aesculapians. Their ready adoption of the fandangle 
of “summer time” is more than overmatched by their failure 
to apply, in the matter of nurses, one of the really sensible 
emanations of the business brain. It is more than a decade 
since J. H. Taylor, a mere business theorist, in his book Scientific 
Management Applied, first proved, from the employer's 
point, by precept and example, the advantage of an electiv 
rest-period of several days por month for women in industry 
as a means of levelling up the inequality of the sexes. With 
that fact we may leave to the Aesculapians to determine whethe: 
T he Sword of Deborah can be sheathed in the Unexpurgated Case. 
The Australian surgeon admits that we have all along, in the 
delicate matter of nursing, been carelessly capitalizing th: 
maternal instinct. To which it might be added that, as in th 
case of so many other attributes belonging to others that our 
civilization has found means to capitalize, it is the employer 
who always cuts the dividend coupons. 


stand. 


But such deep questions drop for you, at last, when you hay 
learned to sleep in the mellow light of afternoon, which streams 
into the then comparatively quiet ward. You awake, on: 
evening, to find that they have put the “Fish-Footman” from 
Alice in Wonderland into the next bed but one. You rub your 
eyes, but there is no denying that this poor house-painte: 
resembles nothing so much as Sir Jobn Tennicl’s “ counterfeil 
presentment ” of that worthy. More fish than footman, to bi 
sure; for the lead-poisoning which has swollen his features a1 
pervaded his frame keeps him gasping against his pillows, with 
all the pathetic lack of dignity of a creature hopelessly out »! 
its element. You rub your eyes again at his mate, come t 
stand forlornly beside bis bed. For she, in the grip of no dread 
disease, nevertheless gives eerie confirmation of the notion that 
husband and wife grow physically to resemble each other. ‘The 
same lack-lustre eyes, sunk in formless, inexpressive features, 
of which the pudgy lips and protrusive teeth are partivularly 
repulsive, the same general flabbiness of frame—all seem to mark 
the pair as fatally progenitive of a veritable race of fish-footmen. 
Their alien incompetence of the English language intensifies 
the illusion; the man, by signs and sounds, half ludicrous, 
half pathetic, can scarce make known his most primitive 
wants, 

So, there he remains for you, as the dull days drag on, human 
timber that we have not hesitated to use, and abandoned as 
driftwood, while, with the sublime stupidity that makes it great, 
our Anglo-Saxon civilization solemnly discusses the ethics of 
lead-poisoning in industry, and plans the great future of pre- 
veptive medicine among the masses. And dutiful Mother 


Britannia shows at her best, perhaps, when she stoops remorse- 
fully, at last, to pillow this poor specimen upon her ample breast, 
and to lavish every comfort upon him ere she starts him on his 
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jong journey, in a respectable pine box decently draped with 
the Cross of St. George. R. s. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. ] = 

VOMEN’S WORK. 
(To TRE Epito “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Siz,—I enclose herewith my cheque for £20 towards the fund 
you propose raising at Mrs. Kinnell’s suggestion in aid of the 
London Society for Women’s Service. I cannot imagine a more 
deserving cause than that of the women who, as men return 
from the war, are unemployed after doing the 
nation’s work in the days of our need and stress. As a small 
employer of labour it gives me pleasure to pay my tribute to 
the whole-hearted devotion that women gave to the work they 
were so unexpectedly called upon to do. In common with 
others, I have during the last few years watched and registered 
the relative value of male and female labour, and it occurs to 
me that it may be desirable to utilize the experience gained in 
this period in coming to an equitable agreement of the rate of 
My experi- 


t OF THE 





becoming 


their wages as compared with those given to men. 
ence has shown me that exceptional women are equal to good 
men, but that the majority are less productive, and I have in 
my field gauged this productiveness as low as two to one, 
although three to two may be a fair average valuation. In 
suggesting the utilization such experience I assume, of 
course, that the hope you express in your leading article will 
be realized, and that the ‘l'rade Unions will quickly remove the 
stigma resting on them in the suggestion that they are an 
unconditional bar to the employment of women in any of the 
trades they control. My experience teaches me that female 
labour is a most desirable alloy to male labour, and that, even 
if their capacity is at times inferior, their devotion to and love 
of their task can only act as a desirable stimulus to men and 
&e., W. Heinemann. 


ot 


help towards efficiency.—I am, Sir, 

20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 

[We have pleasure in acknowledging also the receipt of a 
cheque for £10 from Mr. G. G. Playfair, and a cheque for £1 
from Mrs. Gertrude A. Traill, for the Women’s Service Bureau, 
the objects of which were described by Mrs. Kinnell in last 

te ¢ > - . ] . ; Try Ia 
week’s Spectator. Moreover, the London Society for Women’s 





Service gratefully acknowledges the following donations to the 
fund :—Edward IF. Balwin, Esq., £4 4s.; ‘‘ Orielensis,” £1; Miss 
KE. M. Hall, £1; Miss L. Yates, £1 1s.; Miss Mackie, £2; Mrs. 
H. 8. Gladstone, £1 1s.; Colonel C. V. Turner, £5 5s.; Miss D. 
Webb, £5; Messrs. Hillabys, Ltd., £5; Mr. and Mrs. H. UH. 
Worthington, €50.—Ep. Spectator. | 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE GUARDS. 
L\To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to emphasize and to add to your 


After 


” 


criticism (November 15th) on A Private in the Guards ? 
nearly thirty-five years’ experience, both as a “ sentry-go 
officer and as a Staff officer, I am able to assert in the strongest 
language which you would consent to print that Mr. Graham’s 
allegation that our private soldiers are constantly struck by 
N.C. officers contains not the shadow of a shade of truth. I 
have never known one single instance. It is unthinkable; it is 
practically impossible; and I would appeal to any fair-minded 
officer to corroborate my statement. 

In the interior economy of the Guards one feature of excel- 
lence is especially prominent: the superiority of their N.C.O.’s 
over the normal types in the Army.- Their education, their 
Manner, their demeanour both to their officers and their 
subordinates, even qualify them to play the part of judicious 
advisers of their more inexperienced company officers. They 
have the tact to cloak their influence under the guise of sugges- 
tions, and ofttimes they have deterred youthful Lieutenants 
from hurtful or foolish action by confidentially saying to them 
some such words as: “ Do you not think, Sir, you had better 
do so-and-so,” or “ avoid doing so-and-so ?” As a rule the tiro 
will profit by such hints. 

My father, General Sir William Knollys, who had served for 
nearly forty years in the Scots Guards from Ensign to Colonel, 
was wont to reply to my rather caustic contrast of the easy- 
going execution of duties by Guards officers (in 1870) compared 
with the strict of, say, the Royal Artillery: 
“Your arguments, valid in themselves, are not applicable to 
the Guards owing to the incomparable excellence of their 
N.C.0.’s, whose efficiency and influence in maintaining order 
and discipline could not be surpassed.”—I am, Sir, &., 

Henry Kwottys, Colonel, late Royal Artillery. 
k Mansions, Victoria 
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POPULAR OR CONSCIENTIOUS ADMINISTRATORS 
FOR INDIA? 

(To tHe Epitror oF tHe “ 
Sir,—The Joint Committee on Indian Reforms has completed 
its labours in public, and is now understood to be cogitating 
over the form its Report should take. The mass of conflicting, 
and often irreconcilable, evidence that has been placed before 
it will make it impossible for any Committee to evolve a 
scheme of reforms which will satisfy all parties, and I have 
no doubt that some at least of its members have realized this 
long ago. Apart from the Non-Brahmin demand for 
munal representation which has been presented with a vigour 
and unanswerable logic which no other Indian party has been 
able to do, and which hag been ably supported by every 
impartial European witness who has had any experience of 
Indian conditions, no demand of the Indians has been in any 
true sense consistently supported by the so-called politically 
minded classes. 

In these circumstances the viewpoint from which the Joint 
Committee approaches the Indian problem is all-important, 
and just at this particular juncture when a pernicious system 
of placating the most vocal classes is very much in vogue in 
| Indian administrative circles it is as well to emplaxize what 
is the proper viewpoint. 
| It is regrettable for this country, and even more for India, 
| that during the last few years we have had a Viceroy and a 
| Secretary of State who have tried to be ‘‘ popular,” a task 
| very difficult in any country and utterly impossible in India. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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What we need is a conscientious administrator who has the 

real welfare of the country at heart, and cares not for the 

cries of the agitator or the frowns of the official, but looks 
| only to the welfare of the vast millions in his charge. Recent 

events have shown that the welfare of the country has been 

kept very much in the background and the authorities are com- 

pletely obsessed by the idea of putting the Brahmin in power 
| in the country. 

To take only a few instances illustrative of this 
policy. The Secretary of State by a stroke of his pen has 
increased the salary of the Indian Medical Service by 334 per 
cent., and this at a time when the rupee has appreciated in 
value to the extent of 35 per cent., so that to-day an officer 
gets double the salary in sterling to what he was getting before 
the war. A similar increase has been made in several other 
already highly paid services. It is an interesting inquiry '¢ 
pursue whether these increases were not made to disarm the 
opposition of the services to the reform scheme of the Secre- 
tary of State, and how far the services have been practically 
bribed into silence by such tactics. But as an Indian I ain 
more concerned with the question whether the country can 
bear these extra burdens. ‘The political agitator who is out for 
power does not care for these extra burdens, which fall not 
on him but on the patient, all-suffering Non-Brahmin taxpayer. 

Then again there is the Industrial policy of the country 
to be considered, and while every country is busy with recon- 
struction programmes unhappy India is the only one which 
is discussing academic problems about joint and divided purse. 
Are we to have Preference or Free Trade, or that hybrid 
system of Imperial Preference which to the Indian will mea: 
buying in the dearest market and selling in the 
| These are anxious questions facing the non-politically minde: 
| classes, and they are vital to India’s welfare. 
| There is also the question of Labour, regarding which the 
| Government is pursuing a most mischievous policy. The 
Indian delegates to the Washington Conference are a Brahmin 
and a capitalist. How these can represent the Labourites, 
and especially the depressed classes, it requires a Moniagu 
to explain. What influence the presence of the President of 
| the Servant of India Society in London had in the selection 

of a Brahmin member of that Society, what influence Mrs. 
Besant and the Daily Herald had in making the Secretary of 
State select a Parsee capitalist and disciple of that lady to 
represent Labour, we can only guess at while the Secretary of 
State answers questions in Parliament with terminological 
exactitude. In an interview India the Brahmin member 
disclaimed any capacity to represent Labour, and expressed 
surprise at his selection; and as for the Parsee, more than 
one Mill-hands’ Association of Bombay had protested against 
his selection. But the Secretary is out to please and cajole 
the so-called leaders of the moderate and extremist partivs, 
| and while he is smiling his compliments at them and washing 
his hands in the air the masses are locking on helplessly and 
almost in despair. 

The social progress of the different classes is another acute 
problem which has almost entirely escaped the attention of 
the authorities. The peculiar conditions India require 
that the first attention of every wellwisher should be devoted 

| to this problem. The question of enacting what has bein 
| termed permissive social legislation and the attitude of thie 
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Government in regard to such legislation has to be determined. 
More than one Brahmin witness swore before the Joint Com- 
mittee that caste was dying out in India and the rigour of 
the caste system was not felt to-day. By the last Indian mail 
the Joint Committee has been advised by the Secretary of the 
Non-Brahmin Association in Madras that the Brahmin witness 
who gave expression to these untruths directly he reached 
Madras underwent the purificatory ceremony to enable him 
to be readmitted into his caste. Mr. Montagu may indulge 
in flowery periods about the social millennium having already 
come in India when the Brahmin and the Panchama sit side 
by side at dinner, but we who know the trend of social events 
and have watched the recrudescence of reactionary movements 
find his rhetorical periods not altogether comforting. One 
of the first reforms that the Joint Committee should propose, 
therefore, is that there should be some means by which social 
legislation can be passed if the majority of non-official repre- 
sentatives are in favour of such legislation. 

The hope of the Indian masses now is in the establishment 
of a conscientious administrator at the head of Indian affairs. 
Brahmin estimates apart, the saner portion of the Indian 
public has been gradually veering round to the opinion that 
in all recent times the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon has been 
the best so far as true Indian interests were concerned. His 
Lordship had applied himself with a singleness of devotion, 
which no one since has even approached, to what really pro- 
motel Indian interests. If the aim of the Joint Committee 
is to make India happy and prosperous, no better viewpoint 
than that of the noble Lord could be thought of in solving the 
Indian problem. And with the viewpoint of promoting the 
real interests of India before them, the Committee must come 
to the unanimous and irresistible conclusion that the interests 
of the vast millions of Non-Brahmins should be safeguarded 
by granting them the right to elect their own members through 
their own electorates—i.e., by communal representation.—I 
am, Sir, &e., A. R. Mupanar, Non-Brahmin Delegate. 

Courtfield House, Courtfield Road, S.W., Necember 3rd. 

“SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT.” 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your excellent article on the Enabling Bill you say 
thal the advocates of Church self-government are persons 
who “mean to have a great spiritual development 
in the Church of England” and “are putting their 
heart and soul into the work of making the Church 
more spiritual.” This, I think, is true, if the word 
“ spiritual ” is understood in a quasi-technical sense, as when 
people distinguish between what is called the spiritual power 
and the temporal or civil power. The—scarcely disguised—aim 
of the Life and Liberty agitation is to make the distinction 
sharper than it has hitherto been in our country. The leaders 
ef the movement are able and ambitious men, with a great 
belief in organization and machinery. Like Archbishop Laud 
and others in former times, they wish to create a powerful 
ecclesiastical dominion in our midst; and the “ development ” 
which they seek to bring about would seem to be more properly 
described as political or ecclesiocratic than as spiritual in the 
New Testament sense. What is there at present in the relations 
between Church and State in this country which prevents the 
free exercise of purely spiritual influence ? Is it likely that the 
establishment of a great Church Sanhedrim or Soviet will 
promote amongst us a higher and purer type of religion ? The 
testimony of history is not favourable to governing assemblies 
composed of or dominated by ecclesiastics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Civis. 








NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In view of the criticisms which have been levelled against 
the Liquor Control Board’s experiment in direct control in 
Carlisle and district, and of the suggestions which have been 
made that this experiment is locally unpopular, we think it 
will be of interest to your readers to know the considered view 
of the organized Labour movement in that area. On Saturday, 
November 8th, a Conference was held at Carlisle under the 
auspices of the Carlisle Trades Council and Labour Party and 
attended by about 250 delegates from the various Trade Union 
and Labour organizations in the area in which the experiment 
is in operation. After full discussion two resolutions were 
carried with only one dissentient. In the first the Conference 
affirmed its belief in the public ownership and control of the 
Liquor Trade. In the second it urged the Government “to 
continue the principle of the public ownership of the Liquor 
Trade in the Carlisle area, and further to extend the principle 
to the whole country, with provision of such machinery as 
will ensure proper effect being given to public opinion in the 
various areas.” It is clear, therefore, that there is no claim 
on the part of organized Labour in the Carlisle district to 


TRADE. 








revert to private ownership; on the contrary, both resolutions 
are emphatic in their support of public ownership.—We are, 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR GREENWOOD, 
J. J. Matton, 
45 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


} Hon. Secretaries, 





[To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—As one for very many years past deeply interested in the 
legal enactments relating to the sale of alcohol, may I add my 
voice in approval and support of the articles which the 
Spectator has been publishing in favour of the nationalization 
of the drink traffic. I am (unfortunately) old enough to know 
that Prohibition will not come to pass during my lifetime, 
even if I were to live for another thirty years. Meantime all 
agree that there is a great present evil to be remedied, | 
believe frankly in Democracy, and I have no fear that the 
people of this country (including those who are now brewers 
or brewery shareholders) will neglect to do away with the evils 
of the drink traffic which they see and recognize if once they 
find themselves unhampered by any feeling that their action 
will destroy the property or the livelihood of a number of 
citizens. 1 have no doubt of success when an appeal is made to 
people to forgo some pleasure, or even some cherished habit, in 
order that the bulk of the community may be great gainers, 
But it is of little avail to appeal for a reform which the public 
know will inflict damage upon a number of individuals. The 
deep sense of “ Let live” has a great moral backing. The no- 
compromise Prohibitionist has not even learnt the lesson which 
is so clear to all who are acquainted with the proceedings of 
Licensing Tribunals before and after the the 
Licensing Act, 1904. Before the passing of that Act the argu- 
ment that succeeded in obtaining the renewal of countless 
licences was an appeal to the hardship upon individuals which 
would result from their extinction. Since then it has heen 
almost impossible to obtain the renewal of licences when there 
is sufficient money in the Compensation Fund to pay for their 
extinction. I am no lover of the Act of 1904, but there is a 
lesson to be learned from it. CGnce the voters in this country 
know that the trade in alcoholic drink belongs to them, they 
will deal with it as they wish; and he must indeed be a pessi- 
mist who believes that they will not prune away*ts evils, and 
continue the pruning until no great evil remains 
Whether or not that will eventually result in the death of the 
traffic in alcoholic drink it is really not necessary to decide.— 
am, Sir, &e., R. M. Moxrcomery. 

Temple. 
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{To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.”'] 

Sir,—The articles and correspondence in the Spectator have 
compelled attention to the desirability of State Purchase o! 
the Liquor Trade. No other solution will make possible the 
reforms which are necessary. Take the question of redun 
dancy. The Act of 1904 provided a scheme for the reduction of 
licences. It has largely failed because it has been far too slow 
in its action. And no wonder, seeing the way it has been 
judicially interpreted. A compensation fund was formed by a 
yearly levy on licensed premises, based on the annual value of 
the premises. This often has little reference to the trade done. 
When a licence is taken away compensation is paid from this 
fund; but that compensation is based not on the value of the 
premises but on the trade done. The general effect is that a 
good house, well built and adequately equipped, where no effort 
is made to press the sale of alcoholic liquors, is assessed at a 
higher rate for the compensation levy; but in case of the 
extinction of the lieence receives a lower amount of compensa- 
tion than a low~lass drink-shop which only exists by stimu- 
lating the craving of its customers for strong drink. 

An example which came under my notice when Chairman of 
the Liverpool Licensing Justices will illustrate the absurdity 
of the present law. A miserable house, little more than a 
cotiage, which without a licence would let for about 8s. per 
week, held a licence. The annual value was £28, giving 4 
yearly payment of £4 to the compensation fund. When the 
Justices decided that the licence ought to be cancelled, they 
found that the average weekly takings amounted to £47, which 
meant that under the existing system of calculation compensa- 
tion of £6,000 would have to be paid, with the result that the 
licence was allowed to continue. Obviously the present system 
puts an absolute bar on the necessary reduction of licences by 
making the process far too expensive for the compensation 
fund to afford. This is but one instance of many, but it illus- 
trates the utter absurdity of paying on one basis and receiving 
on another. 

Repeated efforts before the war to obtain 
levy and for compensation came to nothing. 


the same basis for 


It appears to me 


that the only guarantee for adequate reduction is to take the 
whole trade out of private hands and place it under the direct 
control of the State. This would ensure a proper relation of 
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licences to population, and the question would be dealt with 
as at Carlisle, where it was possible to make a reduction of 
42 per cent. in the number of licences within a few monthis of 
State Purchase becoming operative.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool. Tuomas HWuanes. 





FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

[To EpiTtonR oF THE “ SPECTATOR 
Sir,—The chief feature of the General Election in France is the 
crushing defeat of the parties of the Extreme Left, but the 
extent to which these parties are supported among the elec- 
torate cannot be gauged from their success at the polls. 
Elections have been held under a system which is by no means 
‘Proportional Representation, Its effect in operation has much 
affinity to the block vote, as it enables the largest party in a 
constituency (whether a single party or a coalition) to chtain 
either all or an overwhelming proportion of the seats. A party 
therefore which is subject to a combined attack from others 
may poll a substantial proportion of votes and obtain hardly 
any representatioén. Whether the present results will prove a 
cause for ultimate congratulation to France time will tell, but 
the general experience of history shows that the best safeguard 
against extreme and violent opinion is to give it the full pub- 
licity which adequate representation in the Legislature 
supplies. This will not be the case under the new French Law. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Hempenureys, Secretary. 

The Proportional Representation Society, 
82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
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MINORITY VOTE—A SUGGESTED REMEDY. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—At the Rusholme by-election some weeks ago the successful 
candidate was returned by a minority vote. That is, although 
he polled more than any other candidate, he failed to secure an 
absolute majority of the total votes polled, and therefore takes 
his seat in the House of Commons representing not a majority 
of the persons who aciually voted, but a small minority. Nor 
is this an isolated case, for, on examining the results of the 
last General Election, it will be found that quite a number of 
the candidates who figured in contests in which three or more 
were nominated also failed to secure a majority of the total 


THE 


votes polled. 

Take an extreme case as an illustration. In a certain 
electorate containing 40,000 qualified voters three candidates, 
representing three distinct parties, go to the poll. When the 
results are announced, provided that 50 per cent. of the voters 
exercise their right, the poll may read as follows: Unionist, 
8,000; Labour, 7,000; and Liberal, 5,000. Thus it is obvious that, 
althongh the Unionist candidate has a majority of 1,000 over 
the Labour nominee, he is still 4,000 votes in the minority, and 
yet he is sent to the House of Commons as the representative 
of an electorate in which he has failed to secure a real majority. 
It is easy to imagine what might be the result at an election 
where there were a dozen or more candidates. 

The Second Ballot, as used in the State elections in New 
South Wales, is one method of surmounting the difficulty, and 
preventing the election of minority-vote members. Tt simply 
provides for a second ballot in each electorate in which one 
candidate has failed to secure an absolute majority of the total 
votes polled, the seat being recontested by the two leading 
candidates. ‘The only arguments against the Second Ballot are 
those of delay and expense; but surely it is wise to wait a little 
longer and pay a little more for the article you want than to 
accept that which you do not want.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tom Gisson, Australian Forces, 

St. Dunstan's, TWanovrer Gate. 


A LEVY ON CAPITAL. 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—May TI be granted the hospitality of your columns for the 
presentation of the case against a levy on capital, or the con- 
scription of wealth, as it appears to the ordinary citizen ? 

If the term implies a levy which can he paid ont of income, 
the principle, whether or no morally defensible or economically 
sound, is a practical possibility. If, on the other hand, the 
term implies an imposition which cannot be paid out of income, 
the principle, whether morally defensible or not, becomes both 
economically unsound and practically impossible. Assume for 
the purpose of argument a 10 per cent. levy on wealth, and 
assume that “A” hes £200,000 invested in land, “B” has 
£150,000 invested in stocks, and “ C ” has £100,000 invested in a 
business. Each comes into the market to sell. Clearly no one 
is in a position to buy. In the British Isles every one is a 
seller, no one a buyer. Realization presupposes a purchaser, 
and there are no purchasers. Under the circumstances there 
are three alternatives which may he suggested. 

(1) Poreign purchasers might be found; but, in view of the 














| credit to pay the Government out 
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immense sums required throughout the world for reconstruction 
purposes, and the questionable character of the investment for 
the very reasons which place it upon the market, this is far 
from probable and would generally be regarded as undesirable. 

(2) Recourse would be had to the banks for accommodation. 
Ifere again the immensity of the sum involved would render 
the transaction outside the scope of the feasible, even if the 
resources of the banks were not fully required, and may he 
even strained, in connexion with the financing of reconstruc- 
tion enterprises. Moreover, even if it were possible, the com- 
munity as a whole would be out of pocket by the transaction 
in that, Government credit standing higher than individual 
credit, and banks needing a profit, the individual would lo<e 
more than the Government would gain. Thus, if a thousand 
million was conscribed on this basis and applied to the redemp- 
tion of the National Debt, the community, regarded as a single 
entity, would save at (say) 5 per cent. fifty millions a year, but 
as an aggregate of units would be paying at (say) 6 per cent. 
sixty millions a year. In other words, the nation would he 
sacrificing £10,000,000 a year for an illusion. 

(3) The last alternative is that the Government should take 
payment in kind. Assuming this, the Government takes over 
from “A” £20,000 worth of land, cottages, woods, river righta, 
rights of way, ancient lights, and other problematical assets; 
from “ B” £15,000 worth of electric tramways, railway stocks, 
hath-chair companies, Mexican gold-mining options, Birming- 
ham municipal stocks, and Fl Dorado Dreams, Ltd.; from 
“CC” £10,000 worth, or one-tenth of the interest in, for 
example, a general distributing company or a potted shrimp 
factory. 

Try to visualize the army of officials which would be required, 
if not to further, at least to protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment in these diverse enterprises. ‘Mhink of the permanent 


friction which would be created between the divergent in- 
terests. Conjure up the loss of efficiency that would he 
entailed. In the case of commercial and industrial under- 


takings the Government could not appoint the existing owners 
as its agents because the interests of the two parties would by 
no means always be identical, and therefore two authorities 
must be salaried to supervise all the industries of the nation. 
Expenditure would increased and efficiency diminished. 
The almost inevitable result would be that the to 
escape an insupportable burden, either would pledge their 
and again the situation 
would be created that the individual must pay more for finaa- 
cial accommodation than the community would save in interest 
on its funded liability—or, as opportunity occurred, would 
ets to redeem their obligation and 


be 
owners, 


realize sufficient of their ass 
regain their freedom—an operation which would reduce the 
industrial capital of the community at the very moment whea, 


| of all crises in our history, industrial expansion is most vital 


to the national welfare. The trend of thought has appeared to 
be in the direction of increased credit facilities for trade and 
commerce, approved, if not actually promoted, by Government. 
Of this the levy on wealth is the antithesis.—I am, Sir, &., 
Longstowe Hall, Cambridgeshire. i ee. 
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THE DESERTED ALLY. 
[To THe Epitor or tHE “ SpecraTor."’] 
Sir,—What is happening to the Armenians ? After the Russian 
evacuation of Transcaucasia the Armenians the onty 
people who did not throw in their lot with our enemies. Asa 
result their country was completely devastated by the Turks, 
Iiven during the 
exhausted 


were 


Tartars, Kurds, Georgians, and Germans. 
British oceupation the ‘Tartars and Georgians 
ingenuity in obstructing supplies from reaching this starving 
people. The Americans are now trying to ration Armenia 
without military support. The Mohammedans have again 
reinvaded the country, and the Georgian and Tartar Press have 
openly discussed the partition of the pro-Ally Armenian 
Republic. Tartar, Turk, and Georgian are demanding autonomy 
and have their sympathizers. What steps have heen taken for 
preserving the existence of our friends ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
TW Arkoruit. 





FREE CHURCH OPINION ON INTERCHANGE OF 
PULPITS. 
{To THE EpiTor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 


The recent correspondence in thesecular Press on “Inter: 
change of Pulpits ” has led not unnaturally to much discussion, 
and in conversations with ministers and other members of the 
Free Churches two points have emerged which deserve attention 
as the opinion of those who are not members of the Church 
of England. 

(a) The action of the Bishops in Convocation, following upon 
that of the Bishop of Norwich, which is alleged to have 
“ queered their pitch,” shows in what a precarious positioy 
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Episcopacy can be when it is unrestrained in its autocracy. 
Not one of the Bisheps who have advocated the interchange of 
pulpits makes any pretence of having consulted the clergy and 
laity of his diocese: each speaks as an antocrat, owing to no 
one responsibility for ascertaining beforehand that in their 
public action they will be supported by even a minority of 
their constituency. Hence the rebuff which they received from 
the Lower Houses of Convocation—a rebuff all the more sig- 
nificant in view of the frequent complaints of the predominance 
in Convocation of an official element, which is there simply by 
Episcopal nomination to Archdeaconries. It is long since 
anything has occurred so damaging to the prestige of the 
Episcopate, and the incident can only confirm the conviction of 
those Free Churchmen who signed and sympathize with the 
Second Report of the English Committee on Faith and Order 
that they are not prepared to accept Episcopacy except such as 
is “ constitutional.” 

(b) In making these proposals the Bishops threw to tho 
winds the last poor pretence of respect for the Acts of Uni- 
formity. Those Acts have long been obsolescent. Soon after 
his consecration to the See of Worcester Dr. Gore said in a 
Congress sermon that there was no cry more hollow than that 
the Bishops should enforce the law: and the impossibility of 
obeying it, much less of enforcing it, was demonstrated by the 
Report of the Discipline Commission. Law exists; but it is in 
such a state of confusion through Toleration Acts, Amend- 
ment Acts, judicial decisions, and subversive usage, that in 
practice the clergy are thrown back on common-sense and 
loyalty. But the pulpit proposals of the Bishops traverse the 
elear statement of the Preface to the Ordinal, and their per- 
sistent advocacy, in spite of the protests made by clergy and 
laity, shows that the position of the Bishops is not only pre- 
carious but equivocal. They cannot hare it both ways; they 
esnnot claim to enforce the law in one direction while 
advocating its breach in another. If they wish to persevere 
with their proposals for the interchange of pulpits their honest 
course is to say: “ The Acts of Uniformity are obsolete, and we 
do not think it necessary even to ask for their repeal.” This 
ws the line implicitly taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
wien he constrained the Dean to let a Free Church minister 
ofiicinte in the Cathedral, and, however diplomatically it may 
be disguised, “ truth will out.” No Free Churchman can be 
under any misapprehension about the precarious and equivocal 
position of the Bishops. It is like that of the man in a crowded 
railway compartment, who, after unsuccessful appeals to his 
fv llow-travellers to let him have some fresh air, smashed the 
glass in both window-frames with a golf club and said: “ You 
may keep them up as long as you like now.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. R. Davey Brees. 





NORTH ISLINGTON SCHOOL FOR 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The North Islington School for Mothers, the first institu- 
tion of the kind in Islington, has now been at work for some 
It teaches women how to prepare for child-birth and 
for their infants. Its operations have grown 


TUE MOTHERS. 


years. 


how to 


eare 


rapidly, and hundreds of poor mothers now benefit by the | 


training and the advice which they receive from the women 
pliysicians and the trained nurses in attendance. he School 
was founded by voluntary effort, but is now supported in part 
by a Government and a municipal grant. What it now needs 
above all is a larger number of voluntary workers who will 
aitend the School one or more days a week and also visit the 
mothers in their homes. 

It seems to me that there must be many among tho women 
who did splendid war work in France and at home who would 
be glad, now that they have had a rest, to use their talent and 
experience in this peace work, which is of vital importance to 
the country. The waste of infant life, through ignorance 
rather than through poverty, is still terribly high, and it can 
only be decreased by the spread of knowledge through such in- 
stitutions as ours. I should be very grateful if you would 
permit me, through your columns, to appeal to any of your 
women readers who have time to spare to come and help us. 
The School can be seen any Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday 
afternoon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Fuorence Keen (Mrs. W. B. Keen), Hon. Seoretary. 

6 and 7 Manor Gardens, Holloway, N. 

POETS AND POVERTY. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Sprerator.’’] 
Bir,—Being old and impoverished by the war, I have lately 
spent an idle hour or so in considering what consolation, if 
any, is to be had from the various scraps of Latin verse that 
have lingered in my memory ever since my schooldays. The 
result is rather disappointing. As far as my unrefreshed 
memory serves me—for I have not searched the Corpus—the 
Roman poets often condemned luxury or the misuce of wealth, 





| expected much from Birmingham. 


am, Sir, &c., 


Smr,—I should be obliged if any of your readers could 
# \ 3 


| to navigate the Norfolk 


| shown on Stanford’s map, I was unable to obtain ¢ 
| tion except that they 


| landlords that the broads, dykes, and channels should ceas¢ 





but seldom or never had a good word for poverty. Horace. for 
instance, in his ode “ Inclusam Danaen,” denounces the power 
of gold, but calls poverty a nuisance, “ importuna,” and makes 
it clear that his ideal is a moderate competence, with more 
thanks to Maecenas, if more is wanted. Or take his magnificent 
aleaics on Fortune: “ Fortuna saevo laeta negotio,” &e.; their 
sentiment is most heroic, but are they comfortable words ? 
They end, however, with one practical piece of consolation— 
the man who has lost everything does not feel anxious for the 


| safety of rich cargoes in a storm. 


In much the same way Juvenal, who says, quite untruly 
that the worst of poverty is that it makes people ridiculous 
remarks, sensibly enough, that the penniless traveller can he 


| Merry even among thieves, and that one may drink out of a 


crockery mug without fear of poison. In short, “ he that is 
down needs fear no fall.” Then there is Catullus, but one doas 
not expect much from Catullus, any more than Mrs. Elton 
My only relevant recollec. 
tion of him is his unkind reference to an acquaintance, “ cui 
neque servus est neque arca,” a predicament in which many 
worthy people find themselves at this moment. On the whole, 
the gem of my little collection comes from Ovid. He is speaking 


| of Baucis and Philemon, and says that they rendered thei; 


poverty bearable “ fatendo,” by making no secret of it. In this 
there is sympathy and insight and serviceable philosophy.—] 
SENEX, 





NORFOLK BROADS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
iniorm 
me how near to the sea it has been possible in living men 
rivers end broads 


towards their source—in a boat drawing, say, 3ft. Gin. 


upwar d 


iv 
Abe 


| thirty-five years ago, when first contemplating a trip to t 


3roads, I seem to remember reading or hearing that one could 


| proceed up the rivers so far as to reach the sand dunes on tli 
coast, behind which one could lie in one’s boat and hear the s 


roaring on the other side. The picture attracted me. Circum- 


stances, however, delayed my visit until this year, when in a 


| hoat of the draught mentioned above I got no nearer to the sea 
than West Somerton (about 14 miles). A dyke recently dr 


»dged 
by the Norfolk County Council, as I was told, reached th 


| little spot, whence a hard road led to Winterton and the sea- 


shore. As regards the Hundred Stream leading from Martham 
Broad to Bramble Hill on the coast between Horsey Gap and 
Winterton Ness and the New Cut, which runs from Horsey 
Mere towards Palling and Waxham, although waterways were 
ny informa- 
were “grown up ’”’—i.e., choked with 
reeds. A motor-launch was reported to have gone some way Uj 
the New Cut in the first year of the war. It seems a pity that 
the County Council, or whatever body exercises jurisdiction 
over these waters, should allow the waterways to be choked 
and their access to be gradually closed to the public, whose 
Tha 

it 


rights, as I was informed, lapse when navigability ceases. 


' County Council, so far as I could gather, does excellent work 


ut 


in clearing channels which are used by trading wherries, bi 
apparently does not concern itself with yachtsmen and 


pleasure-seekers, and of course it is in the interest of the local 
te 


be frequented hy the public.—l am, Sir, &e., Seney 
MORE JUDGES. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sirn,—The proposal to appoint more King’s Bench Judges is 
worthy of a spendthrift Government. There are already two 
Judges too many in the Chancery Division ; there are six, and 
there is work for four. (1) If two of them were turned on to do 
the King’s Bench work, all the arrears would speedily dis- 
appear. As it is, there is great difficulty in keeping them 
apparently employed. (2) Three weeks taken off the fiiteen 
weeks’ holidays would mean 240 more days’ work, and all 
arrears would disappear. (3) The Assize system should be 
remodelled. If Members of Parliament will stand this the) 
will stand anything.—I am, Sir, &c., Austin Tosias. 








ANOTHER CAT STORY. 
(To rae Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’! 
Siz,—Here is another instance of that “ disinterested affection ” 
which your correspondent “G.” thinks that cats show -0 
rarely. Some years ago my husband was dangerously ill, and 
our old cat (like T.’s) refused to leave him. We went in and 
out of his room through a dressing-room, keeping both doors 
ajar to avoid noise. The nurse thought a cat’s presence out 
of the question in a sick-room, and so Old Puss took up her 
position on her friend’s ” would be a 
doormat, where she sat quietly for days. Then she could bear it 
no longer, and, with a cat’s supple but invincible determination, 


(“ master’s misnomer) 
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she her way into the room and stayed there. The 
nurses were doubtful, but I said she was to be allowed to 
remain. She seemed to know that he was too ill to take any 
notice of her, and did not jump on to his bed as usual; and 
later, when he was eating the fish and game of convalescence, 
she still remained on the hearthrug, and never asked him for 
food, even when he was alone, and she could have done as she 
liked. This was in sharp contrast to her ways when he was 
well, for then she would sit on the arm of his chair at dinner 
watching his plate, and when sae thought he had eaten 
enough she would arm till he her something. 
She was a cat who liked to manage and direct. and she kept a 
very tight hand over her children, even after they were grown 
Chis led to quarrels, especially with one of her daughters, 
and 
she 


made 


tap his gave 


up. 
but all differences would be made up over grandchildren, 
the old cat used to bring mice to her daughter when 
could not hunt for herself, and sit and watch her eat them, 
with the queerest look of satisfaction on her face. Some years 
before the t I have written, when we also had a 
I happened to be alone in the nursery with the ten- 
months-old child and the cat. The bottle was not quite ready, 
but the haby was, and asked for it loudly, whereupon the old 
cat jumped up mewing loudly to call my attention to 
recognized a hunger-cry, and which she thought, 
insistent pawings, that I was very slow in attending 


which 


me of 


bal Vv, 


too, 
what she 
from her 
I shall never forget how difficult it was to pacify cat and 


to. 
baby and get the bottle ready at the same time. The old cat 
has been dead for many years, but one of her sons is living | 
at the good old age of 17} years. He is particularly devote: 


to our danghter, and shows marked depression when she is 
away from home, and equa!ly marked pleasure when she comes | 
back. I could tel! his restlessness when she had influenza | 
last year, and we kept him out of the room for fear of infec- 
tion, but T have already rambled on for too long about our 
\ preciousnesses,”—I ; ir, wad F.S 
ANOTHER CAT AND DOG STORY. 
To tur Eprtor or tur “ Sprcrator.”’ 
Stk,—You may possibly think the enclosed story worth insert- 


ing in the Spectator. T can vouch for 


old friend 


its absolute truth. My 
the late Mrs. Freer of Sidmouth had a fox terrier 
and a stable cat who never met without quarrelling. The cat 
fell ill and refused all food, and as after a few days the dog’s 


appetite appeared to fail, and he only ate a little of his dinner 


and then sat down and whined, the coachman, William 
Easter] rc k, feared he vas going to be ill too. Ile took up 
Jack and was examining him to see what symptoms he could 
detect, when the cat crawled out of the stable to Jack’s plate 
and cleared off the contents. This happened every day for 

out a week, when the cat recovered and returned to its usual 
food, and Jack ceased his attentions. Sad to say, when the cat 
was quite well again, he and Jack were as great enemies as 


Freer at the time, and was told 
Sir 


ever. I was staying with Mrs. 
about this by three itnesses.—I am, 
St. Teig h. I. 
P.S. never of the stable 
sat by, wagging his 


x 


veV ’ 
eveyv = BO. 


J. 
till 
tail, 


RENAUD. 
the dog 
evidently 


Ma! yn’s, nmont 
The cs 
whined to 


a ed. 


caine out 


ack 
uite ple 


E. yondence”’ or Articles are signed 
initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered interest importance to warrant 
publication. 
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the history of one service in a 


| of the 


| no doubt, h 


POETRY 


_ 
THE DOG RIVER INSCRIPTIO? 

PaneLtep in rock, the bearded kings, with hands 
Outstretched for menace, overlook the sea; 
Still the neat script, cut on their bosséd robes, 
Cries out for homage—side by side they boast, 
Pul and Sesostris. The tall asphodel 
Flowers from their bases down to the green flood 


Of rushing Lycus, and the cyclamen 

Roots in the crevices. But, higher yet, 

The runnels after rain wash free from clay 
Stone adze and arrowhead; the rough plateau 
Was once a mart—the Cave-men wrangled here. 
The ass’s jawbone, set with flints for teeth 
(Ages ere Samson), the proud purchaser 


Flourished and bore to battle. Ships of Tyre 


Sailed, late, these waters, driving to the creeks 
Coaster and coracle and timid hide. 
Here, when Assyrian, when Egyptian came, 


and nations had grown tired. 
Epwarp J, 'T 


Time had waxed old, 


IOMPSON 


BOOKS 


— 
TANK CORPS.+t 


\TED. | 


THE 

[CoMMUNL 

Tank Corps was one of the miracles of the war, and its 
history was bound ;to be one of the best romances. It is 
to have the full story told so soon and by such competent chroni- 
The task was not It is always difficult to write 


ood 


easy. 
such a narrative 
is apt to be either a dull specialist chronicle or—if it tries to 
place the particular arm in its proper setting—a work of fatiguing 
prolixity. The authors have avoided both pitfalls. They give 
us all the technical information that is needed, and at the same 
time they fit the achievement of the Tank Corps into the 
great movements of the campaign. The style never for a 
worn-out clichés, the besetting sin 
avoided ; 


good humour, and 


campaign, for 


is 
moment ponderous or dull ; 
military historian, are sedulously a 
throughout a pleasant flavour of good sense, 


. 7 
and there is 


—witness the most ‘apposite quotations from Milton—a love 
of good books. 

The tale, like that of all great inventions, starts from small 
beginnings. There was a good deal of sheer comedy at the 
outset, and it required a strong faith in the pioneers to mak» 


their way through the scorn of the incredulous and the vexatious 
half-convineed. We shall 
to who were the 


obstacles created by the presently, 


ave an official finding as originators 


of the Tank, but the real credit will always belong to a group 
| rather than an individual. The idea of a “land pa was 
| bound to occur to many minds as soon as the nature of the war 
revealed itself. A mobile armoured machine-gun was obviourly 
what was needed to meet the German defence. ‘The problem was 
| how to find ‘‘ free power ’’—to devise a machine in which ao 


|} amount 














certain speed and adaptability were combined with a reasona 
of self-protection. The old Mark L, 
début on September 15th, 1916, on the Somme, 


to travel before it realized its inventors’ dream. 


which made its 
had a long way 


¥ 
Arras taug!it 


us something about its weakness on wet ground, and Bulle- 
court proved that it was not impervious to German —— 
bullets. The Mark IV. type which followed was arm ured with 
steel which could resist these bullets, and the enemy was left 
with only one weapon of offence against it, apart from bad 
ground—direct hits from field or heavy guns. ‘The ** unditching 
beam”? came into use about the time of Third Ypres. At 








Cambrai the trench-filling “ fascines”’ were first employed, to 
be replaced later by the more effective “cribs.” At the be 
ning of 1918 the ne Mark VY. and ippets had come into 
being, and the big ‘dark V. Star, whic! ransport infants 
With a rapidly changing model the problem of p a 
became complex. As Sir Hugh Elles puts it in his Introdu ti mn, 
‘the fighting man, Cousciuous Oi law W 8s oi the varlier 
weapons, and visualizing development he believed to 
be obtainable and knew to be necessary cried aloud 
from France for rapid progress in design. {n England the other 
cide of the picture was presented with equal foros. 





x Near Beirvt. - ; a 
ithe Tank Corps. By Major Clough Williams- Ellis, M.C,, and A, Williams 
Ellis, With an Introductica by Major-Genezal H. J. Elles, UV... D.5.0. Lond 


Country Life. [10a. 6d. net.J 
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Production once agreed to and embarked upon, a very compli- 
cated machinery is with difficulty set in motion. To stop or 
change this machinery results often in a loss of output which 
is in no way compensated by the improvements ultimately 
obtained.” 

The difficulty of course was present in every branch of war pro- 
duction, but it was specially bad in the case of the Tanks, whose 
design advanced with extraordinary speed from the first im- 
provisations. 

Nor were the true tactics for Tank fighting apparent at the 
start to everybody. It was not till Third Ypres that Tanks 
were used in “waves,” and it was not till Cambrai that they had 
the chance to effect the surprise which was the essence of their 
value. A more unsuitable theatre for their début than the 
Somme could scarcely be imagined. There could be no surprise 
after an artillery preparation lasting for days, and a countryside 
ploughed up by preliminary shell-fire handicapped them from 
the start. [¢ was the same at Arras and in Flanders, and it was 
not till the summer of 1918 that they came into their own. 
Rut there was one man who from the outset saw wherein their 
highest possibilities lay. Whocver may ultimately be judged 
their progenitor, to General Swinton will always belong the 
credit of being the pioneer in their tactics. His Notes on the 
Employment of Tanks remained to the end of the war the best 
thing on the subject. As Sir Hugh Elles says, * it is remark- 
able that one of the first efficial papers on the tactical use of 
Tanks, written by General Swinton carly in 1915, should have 
Leen almost literally translated into action on August 8th, 1918.” 


The story of the doings of the Tanks is the story of the Western 
Front from September, 1916, onward. After their brilliant opening 
at Flers they had little chance during the tempestuous months 
which saw the close of the battle of the Somme. At Arras they 
did good work in reducing German fortresses like the * Harp” 
ant ihe “Railway Triangle.” Third Ypres was their darkest hour, 
and the commander of the Fifth Army reported adversely on 
them, arguing that they could not negotiate bad ground, that 
the ground on a battlefield would always be bad, and that 
The major 


consequently they were no good on a battlefield. 


premiss was doubtful, and the minor false ; but if all our battles 
had been like Third Ypres the conclusion would have been 


justified. Then came Cambrai, which opened men’s eyes. Major 
Williams-Ellis gives a vivid picture of the ingenious secrecy of 
the preparations and the atmosphere of tense expectation before 
the great experiment. On the morning of the attack Sir Hugh 
Elles brought the tradition of the Navy into land warfare, and, 
like an Admiral in his flagship, led his Tanks in person. The 
journalists’ version of his special order, that * England expects 
every tank to do its damnedest,” turns out to be fictitious ; 
the actual order, quoted in the book, is far better. It is reported 
that the Ceneral, while leading the attack, “did most of his 
observing with his head thrust up through the hatch in the roof 
of his tank, using his feet in the gunner’s ribs to indicate targets.” 
Comedy was not absent from that wild day. One of the Tank 
crews lost his wig as his head emerged from the manhole, and the 
official mind was racked for months with the problem whether 
this came under the head of * field equipment,” ** loss of a limb,” 
“clothing,” or what. Hardly less stirring is the tale of the 
Tanks ‘n the March retreat from St. Quentin, when their instruc- 
tions, in the words of their General, were to lie in ambush and 
emerge “like savage rabbits.” At Hamel in early July they 
had their revenge, when, along with the Australians, they 
scored.a brilliant success, and fifty-seven out of the sixty in 
action went through the day without a scratch. Mark V. was 
triumphantly proved, and thereafter there was no looking back. 
Haig’s advance of August 8th, which, as we know from Luden- 
dorff, convinced the enemy that his knell had sounded, was built 
up tactically on the Tanks, 430 of which went into action; 
and, if we seck for romantic enterprises, | do not know where in 
all the campaign records we shal! ffmd a better than that of the 
Whippet ** Musical Box,” admirably narrated in these pages. 
Yor open warfare both the Whippet and Mark V. were just a 
little too slow. But they did magnificent work, and they put 
the fear of God in the enemy, whose battery of new anti-Tank 
weapons proved futile in action. Up to the last day the Corps 
fought as if the war were to last for ever, and when the Armistice 
came it was pretty near the end of its resources in men and 
On November 5th there were only eight Tanks that 
Since August Sth 


machines, 
could be sent after the retreating enemy. 
two thousand Tanks and armoured cars had fought in a 
practically continuous battle, 








—____. 

The Tank Corps, as Sir Hugh Elles says, was a citizen force, 

“ Of the 20,000 odd souls that went to compose it, perhaps not 
more than two or three per cent. were professional soldiers.” ]¢ 
was a new force, without traditions behind it, so the units were 
apt to take the impress of the personality of their commanders, 
Much was due to their General, and much to the officers, who 
were among the keenest and ablest young men in the British 
Army. It speedily established a very real tradition of its own— 
a tradition of alert intelligence and complete devotion. Per. 
formances like that of Major Hotblack at the battle of the Ancre, 
as the authors truly note, “set the tone” at the start, and the 
really wonderful exploit of the same officer on September 29th 
last year, when with a handful of men he tock and held the 
Quennemont Ridge, showed the superb confidence which officers 
and men had in themselves and in each other. But what is too 
often forgotten is the steady ortitude required for the day-to- 
day business. It was no breezy, dashing cavalry charge, this 
fighting “in the heart of an eight-day clock.” At the best it was 
abominably stufly, and in hot weather the inside of a ‘Tank was 
slightly worse than the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
whole crew became unconscious through the fumes from the 


Sometimes a 


engine; the heat ¢aused ammunition to swe | so that it jammed 
the guns and occasionally exploded; while guns, and even the 
steering-wheel, became too het to touch. The infantry carried 
in the Tanks, if the trip was of any length, were apt to be “de- 
livered flushed, feverish, and either vomiting or extremely faint 
and quite unfit for duty until they had been given at least a 
couple of hours’ rest.” 

The authors give some interesting details about the Tanks of 
the other forces. The French machines were in the end very good, 
especially the light Rénaults, and in General Estienne they had 
a brilliant commanding officer. The German type were poor, 
and, when they had a wonderful chance at Villers Bretonneux, 
signally failed. They were heavier and larger than anything 
we or the French possessed, and could do eight milesan hour on 
smooth ground, but they were hopeless across rough country. 
Their crews, too, were of inferior quality, for the Germans in this 
es in most spheres blundered in their propaganda. In order to 
hearten their infantry they painted such a picture of the useless- 
ness and vulnerability of our Tanks, and the short and brutish 
lives of the men inside them, that they could not recruit for 
their own machines when they got them. 

The Tank, as Marshal Foch has testified, was the weapon 
which broke the apparently invulnerable strength of the 
It provided the extra margin of fighting- 
All war is a hunt 


modern defence. 
power between evenly matched combatants. 
for new tactics, and tactics are based on weapons; it was our 
good fortune to discover and perfect in time the new weapon. 
The Tank did two things, and on these the final strategy of the 
great Commander-in-Chief was built up; it showed us how 
to overcome a defence in depth, and it enabled a new attack 
to be “‘ mounted ” rapidly and so achieve surprise. In an epilogue 
the writers advocate the retention of a strong force of Tanks 
in whatever army we decide upon in the future, and this for many 
sound reasons, not the least of which is that they are a weapon 
peculiarly suited to the British temperament. Our men dislike 
standing on the defensive, they detest digging, and they hate 
carrying things on their backs. They are also uncommonly 
good at handling a mechanism. Our commanders have 4 
constitutional love of the offensive, and they dislike a large 
butcher's bill. “The Tank is essentially a mobile weapon of 
offence. It is the weapon for the nation that does not fight 
willingly, but when it fights fights to win, and to win quickly 
with as little bloodshed as possible. It is the weapon for men 
who, if they must fight, like to fight like intelligent beings, still 
subjecting the material world to their sway, and who are most 
unwillingly reduced to the réles of mere marching automata.” 
JOouUN BUCHAN. 





COUNT CZERNIN'S MEMOIRS.* 
Count Czerniyx, who was the Hapsburg Foreign Minister from 
the end of 1916 to the spring of 1918, tells us bluntly that 
* Austria-Hungery’s watch had run down,” and that even 
without the war the Hapsburg dynasty would have fallen. 
His memoirs, written since the collapse, are naturally pessi- 
mistic in tone, but he declares 
he despaired cf a victorious peace after the Marne, and that 
from 1916 onwards he was convinced that peace could only 


with apparent sincerity that 


® Inthe World War, By Count Ottokar Czerain, London: Cassell, [2os, Bet. 
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be attained by sacrifice. Count Czernin read the situation 


rightly. At the same time his conviction that his cause was 
doomed made him a very ineffective War Minister. The German 
military faction must have found Count Czernin a depressing 
ally if, like Cassandra, he was always predicting disaster as the 
result of any new policy that they adopted. Probably no man 
could have revivified the Hapsburg Empire, but when its 
leaders, like Count Czernin and Count Tisza, were acutely 
conscious of impending ruin, they made its defeat absolutely 
certain. Count Tisza scems to have recognized this when in 
April, 1917, he begged his colleague to keep his pessimism to 
himself, as the only hope for Austrja depended on “ a steady 
nerve.” Count Czernin does not think that the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, who was murdered at Scrajevo, would have 
succeeded in remodelling the Empire had he lived. He draws 
a sympathetic but none too flattering portrait of the Archduke, 
whom he knew well. The Archduke’s somewhat childish 
prejudice against the Magyars scems to have been a more potent 
notive for his Federal plans than his mild sympathy with the 
Poles and Southern Slavs. But Hungary, Count Czernin assures 
as, would never have agreed to modify the structure of the 
Dual Monarchy. Vienna in 1915 trifled with a scheme for 
drawing Rumania into the Hapsburg orbit by giving her 
Transylvania and constituting the Greater Rumania a semi- 
independent Hapsburg State. But Budapest would not hear 
of ‘it. The Magyars meant to maintain their domination over 
the Slav and Rumanian majority in Hungary, and, through 
the Delegations, their control over the foreign policy of the 
Empire. They would not cede a foot of soil to Rumania in 
order to preserve her neutrality, or even to win her active 
support. They did not object to cessions of Austrian territory, 
like Galicia or the Trentino, but they clung jealously to their 
own lands and rights. The Magyar is a good soldier, Count 
(zernin admits, but “‘ unfortunately, in the course of the last 
fifty years, Hungarian pclicy has done more injury than the 
Hungarian soldier could possibly make good in the war.” 
“Once during the war a Hungarian met my reproaches with 
the rejoinder that we could be quite sure about the Hungarians, 
they were so firmly linked with Austria. ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ Hungary 
is firmly linked with us, but like a stone a drowning man has 
tied round his own neck.’ ” 

Count Czernin is at pains to dispel the notion that Austria 
would or could have made a separate peace at any period of 
the war. This idea haunted some minds in London and Paris, 
ind accounted in part for the discreet peace-feelers that were 
put out from time to time, though we must add that there 
was some advantage to be gained from making the Germans 
suspicious of their confederates. But Austria, as Count Czernin 
shows, was never free to negotiate on her own account. He 
points to the German invasion of Tirol at the very end of 
the war, after the Austrian surrender, as an illustration of 
what Germany would have done on a larger scale had Austria 
leserted her at an earlier date. The Austrian armies for the 
most part had passed under German control. Austria 
was financed from Berlin, to the extent of a hundred 
nillion marks a month. Austria had repeatedly to beg 
Germany for food which Hungary would not supply. The 
Hapsburgs, as Count Czernin says bitterly, were like poor rela- 
tions dependent on a rich man’s bounty. Once the war had 
begun, their fate was bound up with that of Germany. All that 
Count Czernin tried to do was, he says, to pave the way for a 
general peace by making approaches to the Allies. His leading 
scheme was to cede Galicia to a Poland under German control, 
in consideration for which Germany was to restore Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. But the German Generals would not hear 
of it. Their appetite, he says, was “insatiable.” He takes 
credit to himself and his successor for moderating the German 
demands on Rumania for economic privileges and the Magyar 
demands for territory. This may be true. At Brest-Litovsk 
he could do nothing in this direction, for the simple reason that 
Vienna suddenly clamoured for bread which Germany alone 
could supply. Count Czernin had, he declares, to subordinate 
his disapproval of the German demand for Esthonia to the 
pressing necessity of obtaining grain and flour from his reluctant 
allies, The separate peace with the Ukraine was made, he tells 
us, mainly for the sake of the stocks of grain which the Ukraine 
was willing to sell. Thus the proud Hapsburg Monarchy was 
dragged at the heels of Germany into the abyss. 

Count Czernin declares that he and Dr. Bethmann Hollweg 
opposed the “ unrestricted” ‘ U ’-boat campaign to the utmost 
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of their power. Humane considerations did not affect him. 
He tells us cynically that, as the German * U’-boats were already 
sinking 400,000 tons of shipping a month, he advised the German 
authorities to continue their campaign without advertising a 
fresh one that would probably fail, and that would certainly 
bring America into the war. But as Admiral Holtzendorft 
“told us positively that the unrestricted ‘U’-boat campaign 
would bring England to her knees within six months,’ Marshal 
Hindenburg and General Ludendorff insisted on it at all costs. 
Count Czernin, however, did not expect to win the war at sea, 
even if the ‘ U’-boats did what it was said they would do. Nor, 
though he believed that the Germans would break through our 
lines in the spring of 1918, did he think that Germany would 
win the war on land. All that he hoped for was that lack of 
supplies or serious reverses in the field would compel Great 
Britain to modify her determination to break the power of 
Germany. Our stubborn will was, he says repeatedly, the real 
obstacle to peace. And even if we had consented to treat, 
instead of waging ‘“ war & outrance,” the Central Powers would, 
he said in a secret report of April, 1917, have to make “ great 
and painful sacrifices.” Count Czernin admits that he inspired 
the Reichstag ‘‘ peace resolution ” of July, 1917. He also prints 
a letter from the Chancellor, Herr Michaelis, written a few weeks 
later, which shows that the German Government, far from 
desiring “*‘ peace without annexations,”’ as our Pacificists pre- 
tended to believe, wanted to annex or control Courland and 
Lithuania, as well as Belgium, Longwy, and Briey, and perhaps 
also Poland and Rumania. Herr Michaelis’s letter is an apt 
comment on the speech in which he accepted the ‘ peace reso- 
lution ” subject to the condition, ‘‘ as I understand it.” Count 
Czernin’s account of the negotiations preceding the war is 
marred by serious misprints, if not by some error in the trans- 
lation; but he admits frankly that Germany “forced” us to 
go to war by her unprovoked attack on Belgium. That was, 
he says, “our greatest disaster.” He declares that ‘‘from the 
very first day the Emperor William was as a prisoner in the 
hands of his Generals,” who, especially Marshal Hindenburg 
and General Ludendorff, “ became gods in the eyes of the 
German people.” He asserts that “the Byzantine atmosphere 
in Germany was the ruin of Emperor William,” but that * war 
was never in William the Second’s programme.” ‘In his 
retirement from the world his good conscience will be his most 
precious possession”’—a courtly phrase which Count Czernin 
does not seem to use with any ironical intent, but which scarcely 
accords with the admissions that he makes elsewhere. 





LIZA LEHMANN.* 
Musicr,ns do not as a rule shine in autobiography. Beethoven 
never attempted it; and a recent critic has denied him the 
power of literary expression. That gift Wagner undoubtedly 
possessed, but his autobiography has been a sore trial to his 
admirers. Berlioz’s memoirs is a brilliantly written and extra- 
ordinarily interesting book, but in his own country it has fallen 
jnto discredit of recent years as a deliberate attempt to foster, if 
not to create,a Berlioz Legend. The Lives of executants, especi- 
ally of singers, when written by themselves, are too often con- 
sumed with complacent egotism. Sucha charge cannot be brought 
against this volume, which abounds in generous references to 
colleagues and competitors, and grateful acknowledgment oi 
the help and advice of teachers and instructors. There is not 
one really hard word in these memories, and the severest criticism 
that can be passed upon them is that, like the delightful remin- 
iscences of her friend Miss Maude Valérie White, they are almost 
entirely uncritical of others. There is, however, one notable 
exception. In her recollections of Jenny Lind, whose lessons 
she attended as an onlooker, and for the spirituality and artistry 
of whose singing Liza Lehmann had the highest reverence, sho 
notes that the Swedish Nightingale “sometimes treated certain of 
her pupils with cruel harshness and sarcasm. . . . Asternand 
unrelenting kind of Puritanism seemed to emanate from her 
personality. She was deeply religious—almost to the verge 
of bigotry.” Of the other great musical figures with whom Liza 
Lehmann came into contact, she has left us charming picturcs 
of Mme. Schumann’s modesty and conscientiousness, and 
the kindliness of Joachim. Brahms she saw at his worst, and 
her recollections of Liszt, who was a frequent visitor at her 
father’s house in Rome, are more amusing than romantic. 
“ He formed a delightful habit of dropping in for his favourite 
Herseli, London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
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dish of bacon and eggs, which he always pronounced baccon and 
aches. Whilst they were being prepared he often used to play 
to us on the piano, sometimes his newest compositions, or to 
rhapsodize in an inspired manner.” Later on she met Verdi, 
when her father was painting his portrait, and sang to him. 
But in saying that she hopes she “exercised discretion” in 
making no attempt at his own “ florid music,” the writer uses 
an epithet which, if not indiscreet, is at least undiscriminating. 
Liza Lehmann inherited artistic talent on both sides. Her 
father, Rudolf Lehmann, a native of Hamburg, was of Italian 
extraction on his mother’s side, and had lived for several years 
as an artist in Rome before he married Miss Chambers, daughter 
of Dr. Robert Chambers of Edinburgh, and migrated to London. 
There he enjoyed great popularity as a portrait-painter, especi- 
ally of artists and authors, many of whom, such as Leighton, 
Millais, and Browning, he numbered amongst his most intimate 
friends. Mrs. Rudolf Lehmann’s talent as a musician and artist 
was only equalled by her invincible diffidence. Her skill with 
the brush is happily illustrated by a beautiful profile drawing 
of the daughter, in whom she fostered the ambitions that she 
so sedulously repressed in herself. Mrs. Rudolf Lehmann 
—the “A. L.” of so many charming arrangements of old songs— 
was a relentless but stimulating critic. Her daughter had 
many teachers for the pianoforte and singing, but ‘‘ during all 
the nine years that I sang in public my mother’s criticism 
was my great stand-by to the end. . . . One word of praise 
from her was worth everything to me, and no plaudits of the 
public could console me if I failed to satisfy her standards.” 
And again, “although she termed herself the Brutal Truth 
Depariment, all singers loved her, and tumbled over each other 
to obtain her advice and help.” She wished her daughter to 
become a professional singer, but she recognized all along that 
it meant hard work and many sacrifices. To these Liza Lehmann 
cheerfully submitted, and “gave up all the more usual pleasures 
of youth for the sake of study. For instance, I never went to 
a dance in my life except as a spectator.” Limitations of 
physique and volume of voice pointed to a concert career, and 
though she sang with marked acceptance at some of the pro- 
vincial Festivals and in oratorio, it was on the concert platform 
that she achieved her chief success. The present writer well 
recalls one of her earliest appearances at the “Pops,” where she 
was a frequent and favourite performer in the late “ eighties * 
and early “ nineties,” a graceful and radiant figure, congratu- 
lated during the interval by Leighton and other celebrities. 
Il faut se borner, said the great Napoleon, and Liza Lehmann, 
both as singer and composer, always recognized her limitations. 
Her voice was not large, but she used it with exquisite taste and 
delicacy, and never attempted what she could not perform. 
Her choice of songs, though restricted to the lyra elegantiarum, 
was fastidious, and always governed by her resources. In the 
realm of urbanity and elegance she had no superiors. But the 
strain of continued engagements told heavily on her health and 
her voice, and on her marriage in 1894 she abandoned her career 
as a singer without a sigh of regret. It involved no severance 
from her art, for her husband was an enthusiastic and accom- 
plished musician, and she had a second string to her bow in 
composition, which she had studied seriously in Rome and 
Wiesbaden. Here she occasionally sounded a deeper note, but 
in the main her work was marked by the same qualities as her 
singing—grace and elegance and a command of the art of appro- 
priate embellishment. Her setting of a series of stanzas from 
FitzGerald’s Om... Khayyém for solos, duets, and quartets re- 
mained her most popular work, but in other song-cycles, cantatas, 
and independent songs, in incidental music and light opera, she 
achieved a reputation which must have more than compensated 
for her abandonment of the concert platform. Nothing shows 
her capacity of self-appraisement better than the fact that she 
declined the offer of a libretto from no less famous a librettist 
than W. §. Gilbert. She immensely appreciated the compli- 
ment, but feared the particular subject was not within her 
range. Her tours in America, where she acted as accompanist 
to a concert party engaged for the performance of her principal 
works, weed. her a fame and popularity that were sometimes 
embarrassing, but there could be no doubt as to the heartiness 
of her welcome, and we can forgive the amount of space devoted 
to newspaper notices for the account of her experiences with 
interviewers. The description of the “ great composerine”’ in 


the 8an Francisco Ohronicle is too good to be lost :— 


account of its slang. I should sum her up about this way: 
Brains, 80 per cent. ; temperament, 25 per cent. ; nerves, 60 
per cent. ; good breeding, 99 percent. That adds up too much— 
and I have left out looks. ut she is not travelling as a pro- 
fessional beauty, and, taken all in all, she is certainly away 
above par.” 

In later years Liza Lehmann added teaching to her other 
activities, and found it unexpectedly interesting. The war 
clouded the end of a happy life, and the death of a dearly loved 
son, who shared and inherited his mother’s tastes, was a crushing 
blew, though she found comfort in the belief that “a merciful 
Providence permits the bonds of real love to endure even between 
the living and the so-calleé@ dead,” and an anodyne in her work. 
In a brief epilogue her husband tells us how she faced the oper. 
ation for a fatal malady last year with “a magnificent courage, 
and with the perfect serenity of one already quit of the dross of 
the world.” These words will come as no surprise to those who 
know with what noble and unfaltering fortitude she bore herself 
in earlier trials and adversities, and who learned to reverence 
the woman far more than they had admired the artist. 





FIFTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL NAVY.* 

WE associate the name of Sir Percy-Scott with naval gunnery, 
It is no surprise, then, to find that his memoirs are mainly de- 
voted to this question, and are in fact a sustained indictment 
of the Admiralty for neglecting, and even discouraging, the 
development of gunnery on scientific lines. The book deserves 
careful reading, for the subject is of prime importance. It is, 
or should be, a truism that the function of a gun is to hit the 
target, and that a costly battleship armed with big guns is 
something worse than a luxury if the gunners are not properly 
trained and are not equipped with all the apparatus that can 
be devised to help them in their work. Sir Percy Scott shows, 
however, that this truism was scouted by the Admiralty and by 
flag officers for many years, and he reprehends the intense 
conservatism which was the besetting sin of an old and famous 
Service. We should be the last to say a word against the mag- 
nificent traditions of the Royal Navy, which, as the war has 
shown, had been successfully maintained through long years of 
peace. But it must be admitted that the Navy had been too 
exclusively recruited from one section of a class, and that the 
old plan of catching officers very young and giving them a very 
narrow and excessively professional education had been followed 
too long and too slavishly. In the circumstances it was really 
not at all remarkable that the Navy of thirty years ago should 
have been out of touch with modern scientific developments. 
The wonder is that new ideas were adopted from time to time, 
and that during Sir Percy Scott’s half-century of service the 
improvement, though slow, was very considerable indeed. 
The British Navy, it must be remembered, kept well ahead of 
its old rivals, the French and the Russian Navies, and had 
nothing to fear from comparison with the American Navy. It 
was only when Japan and Germany, starting where we left off 
in all that concerns ships and guns, began to apply scientific 
principles to their brand-new Navies that there was any need 
for uneasiness in regard to the mental and material equipment 
of our own Navy. The difficulty then was to persuade the 
senior ranks, who were necessarily all-powerful at the Admiralty, 
that a new era had opened. Public opinion could compel the 
Government to build more and bigger ships, but it could not 
do much to promote a higher standard of efficiency in the hand- 
ling of the ships as weapons of offence. These professional 
matters had to be left to the heads of the profession, many of 
whom did not realize that gunnery, for example, had been trans- 
formed since their youth. Moreover, the strict etiquette of 
the Senior Service—an etiquette for which there is a good deal 
to be said—could not be violated with impunity by a junior 
officer who felt and showed that he knew better than the Lords 
of the Admiralty. An enthusiast is very often apt to seem 
egotistical and overbearing in his anxiety to carry out his pet 
schemes, and Sir Percy Scott’s memoirs suggest unconsciously 
that he obstructed his own admirable plans for improving navel 
gunnery by exciting the personal illwill of the Admiralty 
officials. The way of the professional reformer is hard. if 
he is too courteous and considerate, he achieves nothing. If he 
stirs up a veritable cyclone of agitation, he arouses active opp 
sition and achieves little. Sir Percy Scott did not hit the happy 
mean, or h's reforms might have been introduced with much 
less delay and friction. me 
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The author entered the ‘ Britannia’ in 1866, and went to sea 
in the ‘ Forte,’ a fifty-gun frigate, in 1868. He says that the 
‘Forte’ captured a slave dhow off the Arabian coast and, having 
emptied her, used her as a target. ‘‘ We opened fire on her with 
all our guns, but expended a quarter’s allowance of ammunition 
wit out result and finally sank her by ramming. This was my 
first lesson in gunnery.” The subject was in fact neglected 
then and for many years later. Sir Percy Scott tells us again 
and again that inspecting flag officers took no notice of a ship’s 
shooting record, but considered only “‘ her success in tailoring 
and housemaiding.”’ “A ship had to look pretty; prettiness 
was necessary to promotion, and as the Admiralty did not 
supply sufficient paint or cleaning material for keeping the ship 
up to the required standard, the officers had to find the money 
for buying the necessary housemaiding material.” The author 
gives a photograph of the aft deck of the ‘ Edinburgh’ in 1886— 
a spick-and-span scene, like the deck of a rich man’s yacht 
at Nice, with the nts all gilded and statuettes of Mercury and 
Vinus on the revolver-racks in the foreground. It is easy to 
imagine that an active Gunnery Lieutenant who wanted to 
fire the guns and blister the paint was regarded as a nuisance. 
“Fortunately target practice could easily be avoided.’’ Such 
were the easygoing ways which Sir Percy Scott and his seniors, 
now Lord Fisher and Lord Jellicoe, set themselves to change. 
The author went in 1883 as instructor to the old floating gunnery 
school, H.M.S. * Excellent,’ which Captain Fisher, as he then was, 
commanded at that time. He says that he induced Captain 
Fisher to take up his plan for converting Whale Island—then 
a mud-heap formed of the material excavated from the Admir- 
alty docks and basins further down Portsmouth Harbour—into 
the gunnery school as it is to-day, with its many trim buildings, 
parade-ground, football field, menagerie, and “‘ quarter-deck,” 
all the product of a single generation. The author had his first 
chance of developing his views on gunnery when he commanded 
the ‘Scylla’ in the Mediterranean from 1876 to 1899. He 
devised a new telescopic sight and a new sub-calibre gun for 
aiming practice in connexion with his miniature target known as 
a ‘‘dotter.”” Towards the end of his commission the ‘ Scylla’ 
took the first place in the prize-firing competition with eighty 
per cent. of hits—‘‘a record that had never been approached 
before.”’ He says that the Admiralty adopted the “ dotter” 
after some years, but spoilt it by trying to improve it, so that 
all the apparatus had to be altered at great expense. Sir Percy 
Scott tells the well-known story of how in 1899 he sent some naval 
guns up to Ladysmith, with special mountings invented by 
himself and made at Simon’s Bay Dockyard. The ‘ Terrible’ 
went from South Africa to China, and her naval brigade with 
some guns went up to Peking with the Allied forces. In the 
‘Terrible ’ Sir Percy Scott again astonished the Navy by training 
his gun-layers to score eighty per cent. of hits in the prize firing. 
Other Captains copied his method, but the Admiralty, he says, 
adopted it with reluctance, and modified it so as to lessen its 
value by fixing impossibly long ranges. The next step was to 
improve the gun-sights, which were, he says, hopelessly ineffi- 
cient. As commander of the * Excellent’ from 1903 to 1905 he 
was waging “one continuous battle with the Admiralty,” but 
as Insnector of Target Practice for two years after the author 
had Sir John Fisher as First Sea Lord and Sir John Jellicoe as 
Director of Naval Ordnance, so that the Navy’s shooting im- 
proved rapidly. When Sir Percy Scott commanded the Second 
Cruiser Squadron from 1907 to 1909 he introduced his system 
of director-fiting, and he persuaded the Admiralty to try it in 
the ‘ Neptune’ in 1911. But there was so much opposition and 
delay that when the war broke out only eight battleships had 
been fitted. Sir Percy Scott declares that the ‘Good Hope’ 
and ‘Monmouth’ were lost at Coronel because they could not 
fire their guns in such rough weather without the “ director,” 
which had not been supplied to them. He says that the officers 
of the similar ships lost at Jutland knew their fate beforehand, 
as their guns could not be elevated sufficiently and would be 
outranged. His elder son went down in one of them, so that 
the author speaks feelingly. The rude test of war showed the 
superiority of our officers and men, but it revealed also the grave 
defects of equipment which might have been remedied before- 
hand, but which cost us the lives of many brave sailors. 

Sir Perey Scott recalls his letter to the Times of June 4th, 1914, 
in which he blamed the Admiralty for laying down more battle- 





could see,”’ and that the enemy’s battleships, like ours, would 
stay in port. But sober people might be excused at that date 
for doubting whether Germany, if she made war on us, would 
disregard international law and the fine old traditions of the sea 
So far as to torpedo harmless merchantmen without warning 
and murder their crews. Unfortunately Sir Percy Scott was 
right in thinking the worst of the German Admiralty, but his 
critics need not regret having disagreed with him. In any case 
we did not require many more submarines at that date, for the 
German flag soon ceased to fly on the high seas, and there were 
few targets outside the Baltic for our submarine commanders. 
The author describes his measures for the defence of London 
against Zeppelins, while the Admiralty was responsible, and 
makes some caustic remarks on the slowness of the War Office 
to understand the need for heavy long-range guns in the field. 
Probably the official reply would be that our ordnance works 
were overwhelmed with orders and could not produce every 
kind of gun without delay. The moral of the book seems to 
be that the Navy must encourage the scientific and inventive 
spirit more generously if it is not to sink again into torpor. 
We should imagine, however, that the recent drastic reorgan- 
ization of the Admiralty ought to prevent the recurrence, 
in the near future, of the old abuses against which Sir Percy 
Scott tilts so vigorously in his book. 





A COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE.* 

We have heard much of late years of the indifference to 
religion which is said to prevail in this country; of the 
falling off of’ observance, and the decay of belief. This 
important Commentary is a convincing proof that these com- 
plaints are one-sided and exaggerated. For such a work could 
only have made its appearance in a community in which great 
and general interest was taken in the Bible; and in which 
Scriptural science had made, and was making, rapid advance. 
It is clear that its promoters count upon a large circulation ; for 
the book, which contains some million and a half words, is 
published at 10s. 6d.—a miracle of cheapness ; while the names 
of such contributors as Professors Estlin Carpenter, Foakes- 
Jackson, Moffatt, and Gilbert Murray, Canon Streeter, Mr. 
H. G. Wood, and Mr. C. G. Montefiore, guarantee the quality 
of the several papers. 

The Commentary is based on the text (including, of course, 
the marginal renderings—its most important part) of the Revised 
Version. The desire of the editors is that it should “ be abreast 
of the present position of scholarship,” and should 
‘put before the reader in a simple form, without technicalities, 
the generally accepted results of Biblical Criticism, Interpre- 
tation, History, and Theology. It is not intended to be homi- 
letic or devotional, but to convey with precision, and yet in a 
popular and interesting way, the meaning of the original writers, 
and reconstruct the conditions in which they worked and of 
which they wrote. It will thus, while not explicitly devotional 
or practical, provide that accurate interpretation of the text 
through which alone the sound basis for devotional use and 
practical application can be laid.” 

The point of view is indicated in a suggestive paragraph which 
tells us that 

‘‘ The prefix St. (or S.) has been omitted throughout, in 
accordance with the editor’s strongly expressed wish. On this 
he may quote from a communication he made to the contri- 
butors: ‘ Where one of the great difficulties with which teachers 
of the Bible have to contend is the sense of unreality that invests 
so much of the Biblical history, the use of reverential epithets 
tends to interpose a veil between the modern reader and faces 
already toodim. The vital sense of actual history, the realisation 
that apostles and evangelists were men of flesh and blood like 
our own, which it is a main purpose of the Commentary to give, 
is likely to be somewhat blunted by bringing into our interpre- 
tation of the record the attitude of a later age.’ 

The Index and the Bibliographies, both features of the first 
importance in a work of this description, are all that can be 
desired; and though the omission of the Deutero-Canonical 
Books is a defect—and a serious one—it is a defect which can bi 
remedied in future editions. Biblical studies have suffered 
much from the survival of the Puritan tradition with regard t 
these books; and from the equivocal and misleading name 
Apocrypha—by which they are commonly known among us. 
Both as literature and as religion, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus 


rank high; and the collection, though it is of unequal merit 
is the key to Jewish 


the same may be said of both Testaments 





ships when they ought to build more submarines and aircraft. 
He is entitled to credit for predicting ‘ that the enemy's sub- 
marines would come to our coasts and destroy everything they 


religion in New Testament and later times. 


thur S. Peake, M.A., D.D., and 
[10s. 6d.] 
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The gulf between the knowledge and outlook of such a work 
as this Commentary and the Bible teaching given in families, 
from the pulpit, and in schools of every grade—elementary, 
secondary, and public—stares us in the face. The latter can only 
be described by two words—lamentable and scandalous. It is 
lamentable because it brings religion into contempt ; it is scan- 
dalous because of its effects on those who receive it. “ Why,” 
asks a soldier quoted in the Report recently published by the 
Y.M.C.A. on the Army and Religion, “ should we be taught as 
children what we find, when we are grown up, is untrue?” 
This is a greater evil in the Protestant thanin the Roman Catholic 
Churches ; for, with us, religionis based on the Bible in such a way 
that any discredit attaching to the latter reflects on the former ; 
while, for the Roman Catholic, though Scripture is a venerable 
monument, the centre of gravity in religion falls elsewhere. 
The responsibility for the radical unreality which runs through 
religious teaching in England is, no doubt, divided: the teacher 
who desires to fulfil the duties of his state reasonably mects 
more than one “lion in the way.” There is the devout layman— 
“the elder who believes in Abraham”; there is the parent 
who, if he is not religious, is traditional, and insists as part of 
his bargain on Muppim and Huppim and Ard. So the mis- 
chievous tradition lingers; and the minister or teacher who 
sets himself against it suffers, like Roger Bacon, “ propter 
incredibilem stupiditatem eorum cum quibus conversatus est.” 
It is possible that, in spite of this, his lot is more enviable than 
that of his successful rival: the worst penalty of talking 
nonsense is to be believed. 





REVIEW OF THE FOREIGN PRESS.* 

WE have pleasure in calling attention to the reappearance, under 
private control, of the valuable Review of the Foreign Press, 
which was begun early in the war as a confidential War Office 
publication, which developed gradually into two official journals, 
and which, after the Armistice, was made available to the public. 
The Cabinet decided, we think rightly, that it was not the 
business of the Government to publish a newspaper of this kind. 
But the usefulness of the Review was so great that we are glad to 
find it reappearing after an interval as a private enterprise. 
. Captain Barber remains editor, and has contrived to retain the 
services of his expert staff. A number of well-known men, like 
Sir Michael Sadler, General Cockerill, General Fabian Ware, 
Sir John Beale, Sir Samucl Hoare, and Professor Spenser Wilkin- 
son, are serving on the Advisory Council. The object of the 
Review is to give an accurate and unbiassed summary, week by 
week, of what the foreign Press is saying. The Political Review 
deals separately with each country. The Economic Review 
classifies the information under subjects, and appends to each 
eection references to new books and pamphlets which might 
otherwise pass unnoticed by English readers. The task of 
selection and condensation is admirably done, with not the least 
trace of partisanship. In glancing through the first issues, of 
last week, we observe a good many items of information and 
signs of opinion that had not been published in this country. 
Indeed, it is the function of the Review to supplement the 
excellent but necessarily incomplete foreign news given in the 
daily papers. The editor says that “the country is entering 
upon a struggle for existence in which her commercial and 
industrial armies will surely be defeated unless every unit and 
every formation has its thoroughly efficient intelligence service.” 
It is certainly important to the merchant and manufacturer to 
know what foreign countries are doing, no less than to the 
politician, the official, and, we would add, the good citizen to 
know what foreign peoples aro saying through their Press. We 
congratulate Captain Barber on his twin Review, and trust that it 
will receive a full measure of public support. 





FICTION. 


DEADHAM HARD.+ 
A NEW story from the pen of “ Lucas Malet” is always some- 
thing of a landmark, for if it does not stand for any new develop- 
ments in fiction, as the work of Scriabine and Stravinsky stand 
in music, the reader is at least assured of contact with an un- 
common and powerful mind. Deadham Hard is a story of 
mid-Victorian times, but the theme and its treatment are not 
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mid-Victorian. Damaris Verity, the only child of a highly 
distinguished Anglo-Indian who won the V.C. in the Mutiny 
and served afterwards with marked distinction as a politica! 
officer, is suddenly confronted at the age of eighteen, when her 
father was her idol and hero, by an illegitimate half-brother, g 
young sailor living in the neighbourhood. “Lucas Malot” 
speaks of the foundations of the story being well and truly laid, 
but it is hard to understand why Sir Charles Verity, in view 0 
his intense devotion to his daughter, a high-spirited but fas 
tidious girl, should have chosen his home within a stone’s-throw, 
so to speak, of the public-house kept by the mother of his son, 
Everybody seemed to know all about the story, at least all the 
humbler folk, yet they were disinclined to make any capital out 
of it. That was reserved for the baser gentry and the Anglicar 
clergy, whether hypocritically or blatantly Puritanical. Certainly. 
for a statesman and man of the world, Sir Charles was decidedly 
rash in braving detection. The awakening of Damaris, the 
conflict between her loyalty to her father and her sympathy 
for the brother who adores her, and the final harmonizing of 
her emotions form the staple of the romance. ll three 
characters show magnanimity, but the heroic elements in the 
situation are largely eclipsed by the activities, incursions, and 
intrigues of minxes and mannikins. Governesses are seldom 
fair game for satire, and the portrait of the miserable Miss 
Billson, fussily consequential, greedy, and grotesque in her 
humiliation, is done with a ruthless and unnecessary minuteness, 
Some of the minor characters are vividly, almost too vividly, 
drawn, in that they impress themselves more sharply on the mind 
of the reader than the principals —notably the elderly and much. 
married siren, who uses a devastating candour as an instrument 
of self-protection, and her odious protégé and tame cat, Mars}all 
Wace, a professor of all the drawing-room talents. 

extremely slow disillusionment in regard to Mrs. 
is hard to reconcile with her natural preference for forthright 
and simple people. Amongst other “ doubtfully harmonious 
parts of the whole ”’—to borrow a phrase of the writer’s—is 
Colonel Carteret, a middle-aged Bayard, the most intimate 
friend and colleague of Sir Charles Verity. ‘‘ The man with th 
blue eyes” is the pink of courtesy and self-effacement, but 
we own to being fatigued by his incessant use of the phras» 
“dear witch” or “ dearest witch,”’ varied on one occasion by 
““my sweet lamb,” in his heart-to-heart talks with Damaris; 
and the frequency with which the words “ beautiful” and 
“ beautifully ” occur in their conversations, in the connotation 
employed by Mr. Henry James, is wearisome, if not anachro- 
nistic. The structure of the story, again, is a little loose. Th 
prologue, dating back eighty years from the opening of the 
narrative proper, is so good that one regrets the waste of so 
much promising matter only to create the aura of the old house 
and to supply a motive for the mysterious and ominous death 
omens by which it is periodically haunted. And the complete 
dropping out of the engaging Tom Verity, who inspired hopes 
of a more active participation in the plot, robs the development 
of a genial personality. Perhaps the finest passages in the 
book are those which convey atmospheric effects, and establish 
a harmony between the landscape, with its sounds and colours 
and scents, and the events to which it provides the setting. 


Damaris’s 
Frayling 


” 








GIEFT-BOOKS. 
—<———— 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Mme. YvxKio Ozaki, the wife of the well-known Japanese 
politician, has translated some interesting and dramati 

Romances of Old Japan in a handsome volume illustrated with 
many colour-prints by a Japanese artist (Simpkin, Marshall, 
30s. net). These stories are less simple and humorous than the 
delightful Japanese fairy-tales which Mme. Ozaki translated 
some years ago. The tragic “Loyal even unto Death” is 
typical. In this a man and woman let their only son be killed 
in place of the son of their feudal chief. It is a grim story, told 
with considerable power. The opening tale, “The Quest of 
the Sword,” recalls in a somewhat similar way the dog-like 
devotion of the retainer for his lord in old Japan. ‘* The Lady 
of the Picture ” is, more or less, a Japanese version of Pygmalion 
and Galatea. “A Cherry Flower Idyll” is pure romance and 
thoroughly Japanese. Mme. Ozaki’s very readable tales gain 
by being associated with native pictures, though the artist seems 
to have been influenced by Western painting. ——We are glad 
to see Mr. S. R. Littlewood’s spirited rendering of the good old 
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romance of Valentine and Orson (same publishers, 7s. 6d. net), 


which is a fine medley of adventures. Pacolet’s flying horse, the 
prazen head that speaks, and the wild man of the woods who 
turns out to be the Emperor's son have not lost their charm 
after all these centuries. Miss Florence Anderson has illus- 
trated the story in coloured drawings, and the book is well 
printed. _—Edgar Allan Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination 
reappear in ail imposing quarto (Harrap, 15s. net). Mr. Harry 
(larke, who has essayed the task of illustrating them in black- 
and-white, has produced some strange and fantastic designs, 
in the Beardsley manner, which suggest at any rate the horror 
of the stories. On the whole, we doubt whether Poe needs or is 
helped by an illustrator. The same publishers issue a 
capital edition of Gulliver's Travels (7s. 6d. net), cleverly illus- 
trated in line and colour by Mr. Pogany, and a good reprint 
of Robinson Crusoe (5s. net) with coloured plates by Miss E. P. 
Abbott——Another Gulliver's Travels, containing only the 
first two parts, with pleasant coloured illustrations by Miss 
Lippincott (6s. net); it is 





M. L. Kirk, comes from Messrs, 


intended specially for children.—--Mr. Rackham has amused 
smeclf and will amuse young people by illustrating a new 
hims A I A 5 

version of Cinderella (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) in silhouette. The 


drawing that shows the evolution of the lizards into footmen is 
funny. There is one picture in Mr. Rackham’s best style as 
frontispiece. — An attractive book even for those who do not 
cketch is Tramping with a Colour-Box, by C. J. Vine (R.T.S., 
10s, 6d. net). Mr. Vine’s black-and-white sketches of the country- 
side, and to a less extent his coloured plates, are pleasing. He 
writes with much enthusiasm about the landscape-painter’s 
joys, and bis practical hints are simple and useful. 

We cannot imagine a more welcome gift for any lover of 
Nature than A Naturalist’s Sketch Book, by Mr. Archibald 
Thorburn (Longmans, 6 guincas net). It is a pleasure to turn 
over the pages of this beautiful book, in which Mr. Thorburn’s 
studies of birds and beasts are reproduced with the greatest 
care in colour or in a very good form of collotype. Mr. Thorburn 
reveals the secret of his success as an animal-painter when in 
his brief Preface he quotes Joseph Wolf's saying: ‘‘ We see 
distinctly only what we know thoroughly.” Like Wolf, Mr. 
Thorburn knows the wild creaturcs that he sketches, and, we 
should add, he loves them. He is not the mere artist painting 
something pretty, nor the mere zoologist observing structure and 
form; he combines artistic skill and scientific knowledge with 
a sincere affection for the birds and beasts to the study of which 
he has devoted most of his life. All these pictures are of great 
interest. Forty-eight of the sixty plates are given to birds, 
beginning with some fascinating sketches of the golden eagle, 
the sea eagle, and the falcons, and including besides the game- 
birds such rarities as the great bustard, which became extinct 
in England in 1838 and, Mr. Thorburn thinks, can hardly be 
reinstated in our native fauna. The remaining plates are 
devoted to the fox, otter, wild cat, and other animals, and 
to landscape, including one very savage Highland deer forest 
Which the most enthusiastic of land reformers would be content 
to leave to the deer. 





ANNUALS. 
THE experienced parent knows the value of a bound magazine 
for keeping restless young people quiet. One solid volume of the 
Boy's Own Paper, for example, will last the most cager 
reader for days, and seems always to contain something new. 
That is why the demand for annuals is persistent and the supply 
unfailing. We are glad to find that the old favourites are this 
year as good as ever. S., 13s. 6d. 





The Boy's Own Annual (R.T.S 
net), much the best of its kind, is carefully written, full of 
variety, and intelligently illustrated. Some of the school 
stories are excellent. ‘The tales of adventure have little or no 
reference to the war, but deal with a treasure-hunt in the South 
Atlantic, fur-trapping in old Canada, and so forth. Among the 
coloured plates we may commend a set of British butterflies as 
an exceptionally good example of colour-printing ——The Girl's 
Own Annual, edited by Miss Flora Klickmann (same publishers 
ad price), appeals to young women as well as schoolgirls. It 
18 attractively produced, and contains many pleasant articles 
stories and information 
strikes us as 
fortuitous 


on general topics, as well as serial 
about and the fashions. It 
being a& magezine with character, not merely a 
concourse of agreeable atoms.——The Sunday at Home (same 
publishes and price), while preserving its distinctively 
religious character, is better illustrated than it used to be, 


dressmaking 





and contains a good deal of miscellaneous reading. We 
notice in its pages a comical dog story from the Italian 
front. An Austrian dog, with a wound in its leg, was 
found by an Italian patrol and adopted as a pet. After an 
Austrian attack which failed, the Italian patrols went out 
taking the dog on a leash with them. All at once the dog 
made a rush for an apparently barren rock. The men followed, 
guided by the dog, and found a cave in which were six Austrians, 
at one of whom the dog leaped with evident delight. The 
animal had unwiitingly betrayed his old master.——Young 
England (Pilgrim Press, 6s. net) contains some good serial 
stories and many shorter tales for boys, articles on the Navy, 
travel, games, and other interesting subjects, and many illus- 
trations. The “ Boy’s Allotment Calendar ” is a useful monthly 
item, which should be continued.——Of annuals, as distinguished 
from bound magazines, there is an increasing number. Jerbert 
Strang’s Annual (H. Milford, 7s. 6d. net), now an old favourite, 
contains some capital short stories, articles on the Channel 
Tunnel, the Transcontinental Railway of Australia, mountain- 
ecring, and so forth, and a new sea-serpent yarn which, Mr. 
F. W. Dean assures us, is true. There are many illustrations. 
——A companion to this is now provided in Mrs. Strang’s 
Annual for Girls (same publisher and price). It consists mainly 
of short stories by ‘‘Katharine Tynan,” Mr. E. F. 
and other practised writers. There are, too, some 


3enson, 


articles ; 


those on houseboat holidays, skating, and amateur book- 
binding may be commended. The coloured plates are 
unusually good.——The Empire Annual for Boys and The 


Empire Annual for Girls (R.T.S.. 5s. net each), now in their 
eleventh year, are very readable collections of the same 
type, which would interest young people.——The British 
Boy’s Annual (Cassell, 6s. net) has some exciting stories by 
Mr. 8. Walkey and other expert romancers, and some attractive 
articles, of which those on natural history by Mr. Richard 
Kearton and Sir H. H. Johnston are the most noteworthy. —— 
The Oxford Annual for Scouts, edited by Herbert Strang (H. 
Milford, 6s. net), is for the most part as sternly practical as 
the Scouts themselves, and devotes most of its space to the 
things that a Scout ought to know, such as tracking, how to 
keep fit, map-making, or bird-calls, rather than to fiction. Still, 
as even Scouts have moments of relaxation, there are several] 
short stories as well in this engaging volume.——For smaller 
children there is a new volume of the popular Rosebud Annual 
(James Clarke, 5s. net), which is as good as ever. The 
Cotlager and Artisan. (R.T.S.  3s8.)—This is an unpretentious 
little magazine, with sensibly written articles on such subjects 
as the Income Tax, Poultry Farming, Newspaper Production, 
and so forth, besides short stories and [some simple and earnest 
papers on religious subjects, The volume is plentifully illustrated 
in black-and-white, and has a gaily coloured cover. 





BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Tue scene of Tony Twiddler, his Tale, by Allan Wright (Jarrolds, 
3s. 6d.), is laid at “‘ The Cheese Hotel,” ‘‘ famous all over mice- 
land ’’ for its good cheer. Many little creatures run and patter 
over its nice tiled floors and enjoy a pipe and a bowl of cheese 
soup in its cosy parlour. The illustrations, of which there are 
plenty, are full of amusing detail, and those in colour are par- 
ticularly pleasing ——Mrs, Bunnykin's Busy Day is another 
pretty little book of the same sort (same author, publishers, and 
price), in which small animals are shown playing the pranks 
which boys and girls would like to be at themselves. 

The Tiny Folks’ Annual (5s. 6d.), Mrs. Strang’s Annual for 
Children (53. 6d.), and Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby (48. 6d.), 
published by Humphrey Milford, are all capital picture-books, 
well bound and printed, and full of good stories and verses and 
charmingly illustrated. The baby book is made of very thick 
cardboard and looks as if it could stand some shrewd knocks. 

Nesty Rhymes for Nestlings, by Theodora Smith (Heath 
Cranton, Is, 6d. net), is a slim volume of verses and black-and- 
white illustrations of birds. The drawings are very amusing and 
the expression on the birds’ faces is often most humorous. 

Our Little Dots is another magazine (R.T.S., 2s. 6d.). We 
cannot better describe it than by using the words of its title- 
page, “ Pretty stories, verses, and pictures for little people.” 

Animal Jollities and The Animal Joy Book, published by 
Messrs. Jaines Clarke and Go. at 2s. each, contain illustrations 
by Mr. Louis Wain in his well-known manner, and are cheerful 


nursery picture-books, 
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New Eprr1ion.—The Little Jets Telling Bible Stories for Young 
Folks. By Wade C. Smith. (Arthur Pearson. 3s, 6d.)—This 
is evidently a popular book, for it has reached a third edition. 
The pictures are really very funny. Some of the tiny figures 
are remarkably like blackbeetles. They are a striking contrast 
to the old white-bearded gentlemen in dressing-gowns who too 
often impersonate the patriarchs in children’s books, 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——=>——_ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.| 








The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. Part I. (Newnes. 
Is. 2d. net.)—Mr. Wells has begun to issue in fortnightly parts a 
‘Plain History of Life and Mankind.” It is an ambitious 
venture, but if the promise of the first part is fulfilled it 
should make a highly interesting book. Mr. Wells is quite right 
in maintaining that “ universal history is at once something 
more and something less than the aggregate of tho national 
histories to which we are accustomed, that it must be approached 
jn a different spirit and dealt with in a different manner.” He is 
also right in emphasizing “the need for a common knowledge 
of the general facts of human history throughout the world.” 
Ignorance, sheer ignorance, of the past—even the recent past— 
is at the root of most of our social, industrial, and economic 
difficulties. We are glad that an author who enjoys so much 
popularity as Mr. Wells should devote himself to the task of 
dispelling this ignorance. The opening part is a readable and 
spirited account of “ The Making of Our World’ down to the 
age of reptiles, and it is illustrated with many clever and 
instructive drawings, in black-and-white and in colour, by 
Mr. J. F. Horrabin. 


The * Daily Mail” Year Book for 1920. Edited by David 
Williamson. ls. net.)—We have 
always found this little red book handy for reference, and we are 
glial to record the appearance of its twentieth annual edition. 
The book does not profess to rival the larger and more solid 
annuals, but it is a convenient guide to the scores of facts, 
names, and dates that ordinary people, unlike Macaulay's 
schoolboy, remember vaguely and quote wrongly. The war is 
treated at some length by Mr. H. W. Wilson, and, among other 
signed articles, Sir Herbert Warren’s paper on “ The University 
as an Imperial Centre ’’ deserves mention. 


(Associated Newspapers. 


The French Year-Book, 1919. (J. Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 
12s. 6d. net.)—This excellent book of reference, which is to 
appear annually, is produced by an intluential French society, 
the Comité du Livre, whose object is to “extend abroad a 
knowledge of French culture and also to acquaint the French 
nation with foreign civi This volume, which has a 
in French, is edited by Dr. A. 8. Rappoport; it 
for the most part by numerous French experts 
and translated into good English. Successive chapters dea! 
with the Administration, the provinces, literature and the arts, 
society, trade and industry, and the colonies. 
volume which provides such a mass of trustworthy 
A characteristically French 
‘gastronomic specialities’ under 

M. Doumer’s short article on ‘‘ The National 
the War” summarizes temperately the frightful 

ses that France sustained from the invasion. The book should 
be in every reicrence library, however small. It is beautifully 


lizations,.” 
oubrerpar’t 


has been written 


We know of no 
other sing 


information on all these subjects. 
touch is the section devoted to ‘ 
each province. 


Fortune aft 


print 

| urrent Geographical Journal contains the text of Pro- 
fossor LL. W. Lyde’s valuable address on “ The International 
Riv f Europe,” delivered to the British Association. Pro- 
fessor Lyde explains clearly the necessity for the international 
cou 1 of international rivers like the Khine or Flbe. le 
also describes in detail the reasons why Belgium has found 
the D control of the Lower Scheide so intelerable. Professor 
Lyde, as an impartial geographer, condemns “ the Dutch habit 
of taking advantage of” her small size “to bebave in a mean 


and unreasonable way on the assumption that no Power ex ept 
Germany would use force against such a little people.” 


lnflatio By J. Shield Nicholson. (P. 8S. King. 3s. 6d. 
aet.)—Professor Nicholson explains in simple language the 
gravity of our financial and industrial position, and insists 








cleared out a gang of “ bad mep.” 


Sa 
that the principal cause of our ills is the abuse of paper money, 
The first thing to be done, he says, is to balance the national 
revenue and expenditure, to cease borrowing, and to abstain 
from new and costly social reforms until better times come, 
The next thing is to fix a limit to the issue of Treasury notes 
and to reduce their quantity gradually and steadily, Priceg 
will then fall. He warns capitalists that they must cut down 
prices, in their own interests, and he reminds working people 
that they stand to gain more from a fall of prices than from 
@ nominal increase in wages. Professor Nicholson’s argument 
is perfectly sound. Economists indeed have known it all fo, 
many years. ‘The disquieting fact is that throughout the wa; 
Ministers set well-worn economic principles at defiance, whereas 
with a little knowledge and some courage they might haye 
alleviated, if not prevented, the oxcessive rise of prices and 
the disastrous fall in the American exchange. The nation 
now has to retrace its steps, like Christian and Hopeful, to 
the broad highway of financial rectitude. 


Richard Croke; a Sixteenth-Century Don. By J.'T. Sheppard. 
(Cambridge: Heffer. Is. 6d. net.)—Croke, the first Publig 
Orator at Cambridge—for Erasmus performed the duties without 
receiving the title—is remembered faintly by historians as ong 
of the courtly timeservers to whom tho Reformation and the 
subsequent Marian reaction gave opportunities of displaying their 
mental agility. Thus he had accepted boons from the Reformers, 
but he cheerfully gave evidence against his old friend Cranmer 
under Mary. Yet, as Mr. Sheppard shows in this interesting 
Croke Lecture, he was a distinguished scholar who gained repute 
abroad at Louvain, Cologne, and especially Leipzig, by lecturing 
on the Greek classics, then newly revealed to the Western world, 
He was, moreover, employed by Henry VIII. to gain support 
among the European Universities for the divorce from Katherine 
of Aragon. King’s College, Cambriige, is justified in holding 
Croke in pious meniory. 

How to Tie Saimon Flies. By Major J. H. Hale.—The Trout 
Fly Dresser’s Cabinet of Devices. By H. G. McClelland. (Fishing 
Gazelle. 5s. net each.)—Many keen fishermen will be glad to 
know of these new editions of useful little books which hav 
long been out of print. We understand that there was a 
demand for them throughout the war, and that British prisoners 


great 





the weary hours of captivity in making flies against the day when 
Major Hale’s book now includ: 


lies with 


they would again wield a rod. 
in an appendix Mr. J. J. Hardy’s list of 361 salmon 
their dressings. 

The Earthenware Collector. By G. Woolliscroft Khead. 
Jenkins. 6s. net.)—This is an interesting and attractive 
well illustrated from characteristic examples of English earthen- 
ware to the close of the eighteenth century. Mr. Rhea 1 
artist and a potter, writes of a subject which he kn and 
young collectors will find some useful hints in his pages. The 
Statfordshire wares of the Georgian era are deservedly popular 
with the discerning because they show sound workmanship, 
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and are in their style distinctively English and native to the soil. 
The familiar Toby jugs, the “ Parson and the Clerk,” ani 
ether popular pieces may not be things of beauty according 
to classic standards, but they embody the spirit of our honest 
and homely ancestors, and we do right to treasure them. 


The Iron Hunter. By Chase 8. Osborn. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d 
net.)—This racy book is the autobiography of an ex-Governor 
of Michigan, who beyan life as a reporter in Milwaukee forty 
years ago and who made his fortune as a prospector for iron 
ore. His great find was at Moose Mountain op the Vermillioa 
River in Canada. How rapidly the Middle West bas been trans 
formed into a peaceful and prosperous country may be seen frow 
Mr. Osborn’s description of Milwaukee in 1880 and of the law- 
Jexsness in Wisconsin a few years later, when he helped to 
organize a body of “ Regulators” with Winchester rifles who 
; Mr. Osborn deseribes his 
political expericaces with much candour. As Governor he prides 
himself on having purified Michigan politics from the influence 
of the liquor trade, to the relief of the taxpayers. He has speat 
his leisure in travelling about the world. We are sorry to 587 


that his casual references to British Colonial administration 
betray a lack of sympathy and imperfect knowledge. He 
commends the American adinivistration of the Philippines # 
the most perfect work of the kind. But we think that Mr. Taft 
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pe os 
and his successors would admit that they learned a good deal 
from British experience in India and elsewhere. 

The Future of the Kanaka. By Edward Jacomb. (P. 8. King, 
gs. net.)—Mr. Jacomb writes temperately and with knowledge 
the problems that confront European officials and mis- 


sjonaries in the South Seas. He is specially concerned with 


of 


prevail under the Franco- 
Hebrides. The divided 
Mr. Jacomb urges that 


he lamentable conditions that 
British Condominium in the New 
authority spells misrule or anarchy. 
France should withdraw in our favour ; 
in mind some bargain by which she might obtain compensation 
elsewhere, perhaps in West Africa. ‘“‘ Sooner or later the group 
must pass to Australia. 
Therefore let it be sooner. 


a native population. a4 
yrites in a sympathetic tone of the missions, and urges them 
to co-operate on a common basis of Christianity, discarding 
sectarianism. He believes that the Kanaka race can be saved 
from extinction if it is rightly guided and secured in possession 


of such land as it needs. He commends the Commonwealth 


If it be later, it will pass empty of | 


presumably he has | 


Mr. Jacomb | 


‘ ‘ ae ipa 
administration of Papua for its wisdom and justice, and he | 


would evidently like to see Australia undertake wider respon- 


ilities in the Pacific. On the other hand, his disapproval 


si 
f the “ White Australia ” 
(Commonwealth readers. 
his criticisms of this policy, or by his assertion that “* the ideal 
fa white Australia, or of a white Canada, is an impractic sble 


, for it runs counter to the laws of Nature and justice.” 


We are by no means convinced by 


Play in Five Acts, By Arthur Symons, 

5s. net.)—A play of Indian life, founded on the 

katt of Sudraka. Mr. Symons has woven a charming 
of the loves of Cnaradutta, the beggared but noble 
in, an] Vasantasena, the dancer and favourite of Kings. 


ns AND ( 


The Religious Tract Society sends 


in good time a batch of its Church of England calendars in 


policy will not commend him to | 


rarious forms, all well printed and moderate in price. The | 


Churchman’s Almanack, in particular, contains besides the | 


od deal of information about the Church at home 
-——From Messrs. Mowbray we have a selection of 
nanacs for the wall or desk, usually illustrated, as well 
s new editions of their Church Kalendar and Lectionary, edited 
by Mr. Vernon Staley, and their Revised Lectionary, which is at 
present tentative and unauthorized. They also publish a number 
of Christmas cards, of a religious character, which are well 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 














(tlutehinson) net 6 

(Poetry Bookshop) net 6 
(Odhaims) net 

(Appleton) 

(Heath Cranton) net 


try, 19158-1919, er Svo 


, The Crowning of Esther, cr & 


, The Black Stone, er 8vo 
Poems: Grave and Gay, cr 8vo 
of Magazine Verse (The), 18mo (tlarrap) net ¢ 

s Sovereign Lady, er &\ (Melrose) net 6) 


ham Lincotu the Practical Mystic, cr 5vo (Lame) net 56/0 





A J J ia, for the Children, roy 8vo (Morgan & Scott) net 2 
] H.), Li cr Svo.. .(Dent) net 6/9 
L iii I Plain Girl's Tale, er Svo.. (Collins) net 7/6 
a i Balls’: Adventures of a Night Bomber, cr 8vo 
(Blackwood) net 6/0 
y. 7 I Hill of Vision, Sve .(Constable) net 7/ 
ke (R,), Collected Poems, 8vo. (P. L. Warner) net 40/1 
E. N.) The Autumn of Pride, cr 8vo (Jarrolds) net 7/0 
Mrs. Vernon), My Husband, 8v« (Lane) net 12 
gton (F. J.), Bring—Brother, rey 8vo , . (S.P.C.K.) net 4A 
4 Groundwork of Surgery, for Ist Year Students. .(Heffer) net 7/¢ 
L.), Old People and the Things that Pass, cr8vo (Butterworth) net 7 
st D.), The Clown of Paradis r Sve (Heath Cranton) net 3,( 
4H.) Manganese Ores, &vo.... wSeaaiid (Murray) net 3 
British Campaigns in Africa and the Pacific, 1914-1918, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 | 
E.), British Campaigns tn the Nearer East, 1914-1918; Vol. IV., | 
The Tide Victory, Sv (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Day (A.), The Cost of Di ipleship, er 5+ (Mowbray) net 8/6 
i (Margaret), Small Things, cr 8vo (Appleton) net 6/0 
iM The Tidal Wave, and other Siories, cr Svo..(Cassell) net 7/4 
ith), Diary of a Mou (Simpkin) net 2 
ord), Unhappy, Fur-off Things, sv« ..(E, Mathews) net 5 
0.), Daytime Story Book for M und Child (Harrap) net 
R. ©.), Lreland: an BLaemy of the Allies ? er 8yo (Murray) net 6 
E, R.), Keeping the Seas, 8 (S. Low) net 7 
Carmina Rapta, cr 8vo (i. Mathews) net 
Ottoman Land Laws, 8vo (Oxford Univ, Press) net | 
W.), Memoir, Tribut Serme nd Theological Lectures, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12 
f the Door (Tl by author of “ The Pointing Finger 
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rozan (¢ n I k other 7 s, cr 8vo (Lane) net 7/ 
Gwatk i R, 8 Prisoners of the Red Desert, cr 8vo 
(Butterworth) net 7 ¢ 
Haverford (E. L.), Who are the Croml > cr Sv .--(S.P.C.K) net 
Hearnshaw (F. J. C.), An Outline Sketch of the Political Iistor f Euroy 
In the 19th Century, er 8vo. (Macmillan) net 6 
Hocking (S. K.), Naney, er 8vo bis 8. Low) net 6/0 
Hood (B.), Saint George of England, « (Harra 5 
Hopper (Oueente Scott), Under Sevenshbields Cast! r8vo....(Harrap) net 
Horner (F.), Shadow and Sun, er 8vo W.C.O.) 1 : 
Kennedy (H. A. A.), Philo’s Contribution to Relig 
(Hodde hte ‘ 
Kernahan (C.), Swinburi is I Knew Him, cr 8vo i 
Kipling (K.j), The Years Between, roy Svo.. : i I =i /U 
Kuprin (A.), The Braceiet of Garnets, and other St kworth) net 7/0 
Langdon (S.), Le Pogme Sumérien du Paradis, du Déluge la Cl 


de I'Homme, 8vo............ eee. -(Luzac) net 2 
Lavell (C. F.), Reconstruction and National Life, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 7/0 
Leo (bes &e., The Life and Work of Alan Lé cr 8vo..(I ler t 





Lewts (Miss ¢ !), Founders and Builders, 8 

Lincoln (Natalie S.), The Moving Finger, cr &vo App! 

Lindeay (Maud), A Story Garden for Little Children, er 

Lindsay (Maud), The Story Teller, cr Ha 
General Wiiliam Booth Enters into H 


Lindsay (N. V.), 
BY 




















Poems, cr coisa thattgtat ae ae ) W lus 
Maxwell (H.), Jenny-on-the-Counter, I 
Morgan (G, } Old Bible Characters, ‘ Morg 
Morgau (8. C.), When Leaves wer 8 
Morrison (3. H.), Streams iu the Desert, cr 5 
Noyes (G. R.), Tolstoy, cr 8vo 
Perrin (Alice), Star of Ind{a, cr 8vo 
Peterson (Margaret), The Death Drum, cr 8vo Hlurst 
Pierce (C, B.) and Northrop (Hazel), Stories from Far Aw 
Pumpelly (R.), My Keminiscences, 8vo 
Rastall (R. H.) and Wilcockson (W. H.), Tungs 
Rich (EZ, G.), Why-So Stories of Birds 1 } 

Legend, cr 8vo ‘ 

Roosevelt's (Theodore) Letters to his Children, & 
Rossiter (Mrs, Victor), Cathy Rossiter, cr & H x5 2 
Rowe (J. G.), A Popular Hist of th reat Wa ¥ A 
+ with Lieutenant Pike, cr 8 Li : 
hin the M 
Selwyn (E. C.), First Chri im 
Sharpless (1.), Political Lea i F M 
Shirras (G, F.), Indian Fina \ Banki & la 
smi Rev. D.), The Li t St. Pa St 
I n I | 4 | 
Sparrow-Sim T Let < 
Starling (EB. ti il i i f N I iz 
S (G. B.), ¢ s) ! r I 
(Li 
tne i 2 M 
Vernéde (R, |} i < 
Verne (J.), 7 r S 2 
Wallace (J. 8.), ‘ 
Watson (A. D.), TI v Lue a P 
Westlake (H. F.), The Parish Guilds of Med 
Whiteford (J. F.), Factory Manag T 
1 Sv. 
), St. John of H S 
m 7 ur 
), Qu a Blogra 
igranu or A 
AT } ger 

\ eter the Brazen, 
\ f Convocation, M 5 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THe 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINASLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CG., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUST RATION FREE 


‘THE BURDEN Of DEATH DUTIES 


can be relieved 1 


means of Life Assura a to th +n 
Scottish Widows 
Write for booklet, * Big Burdens and How Bear 


them,’’ which gives full particulars 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


, 
Founded 1315 


BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFIC! 


THE LARGEST 


Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 49 Millions. 


{EAD OFFIC! \ yN ES 
» St. Andrew Square Edint gh a” rcs 
(G, J, LIDSLON E, Manager \ al e¢, 3.W 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
FOR XMAS GIFTS 


y ; 


ROBIHGON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 
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Hamptons’ “Latymer” Mattress 


is the best value now obtainable. Filled all hair. 95 
Full weight. In good quality ticking. Price, only Ss. 


HAMPTONS ?P2!! Mal! gast, s.w. 1, 


and at Buocnos Aires, 
Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


| TOTAL FUNDS - 223,318,162 
ROYA L FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


Decorators, 
Furnishers. 








HEAD 1 North “John ‘Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES | 242 28 Lombard Strect, LONDON. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it yeur Family, 
or 
a Life Assuranoe Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


TO L&T. 
O LET, COUNTRY HOUSE suitable for School or Institute, 


situated in pretty part of Derbyshire and surrounded by well-timbered 
park-like land. —For full particulars apply ESTATE OFFICE, Weston Under- 
wood, Derby. 
=== = 
ISE 
HOUSES or 
within forty miles of London.— Write 
High Holborn, W.C wc 


RENAISSANCE. _w e will contract to BUILD 
other buildings in pisé or concrete, any size, anywhere 
“CONTRACTS,” 365 Bank Chambers, 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
7“ EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 


to mon who have served their country well, and now stand in need of 
‘mmediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
end professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. Tele- 


grams : sattleaxe, Edge, London."’) 
TNIVER SITY OF BRISTOL. 
Th University invites applications for the following appointments :—- 


LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY 
MATHEMATICS, 
ASSISTANT LEC TURER in EDUCATION, 
NGLISH, 
- HISTORY. 

Further particulars from the KE GISTRAR, to whom application should be 
made on or before N »vermber 29th. 

ENT EDUCATION. COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 

Required, in January, a well-qualified FRENCH MISTRESS, able to organize 
the subject, including Advanced Course work, 

Initial salary £140 to £180, according to qualifications, together with an 
allowance for approved experience and training up to £100, rising toa maximum 
of £320 or £350. 

Forms of application may be obtained from Dr, 7. LISTER, Technical Insti- 
tute, Tunbridge Wells, and should be returned to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
County School for Girls, Tunbridge Wells, as soon as possible, 

E, SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Educ ation, 


” ” » 


14th November, 1919. 


ie RLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Required, SECOND SCIENCE MISTRESS, sotany with Chemistry 
Forms of application and scale of sa! ~~ from the undersigned. 





subsidiary. 


—Completed forms to be returned immediately to A. C. BOY DE, Director and 
Seerctary, Education Office, Darlington. 
ONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL (GIRLS), WATFORD.— 


Waated, in January, experienced MISTRESS to teach French throughout 
the Schoo! Degree and residence abroad desirable, Salary about £100, resident, 
- Apply HLEAD-MISTRESS, 

ASSIStant WARDEN.—Wanted, for THE 
Pe WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, 294 Netherficld Road, 
Assistant Warden, experienced in soclal work and house- -keeping. 
to £100, resident. 

"NH E MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER.— 
Wanted in January, MISTRESS to teach History and Geography, 
Good Honours Degree essential. Initial salary £160 to £240, according to quali- 
fications and experience, 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


W: ANTED in January, in a s large ~ BOARDING-SC HOOL 
for GIRLS, an experle need and well qualified RESIDENT MISTRESS 
to take French throughout the School and Botany. Both Subjects up to 
Matriculation Standard,—Address to SECRETARY, Wilton House School, 
Reading. 
——t_ 


DVERTISER, with thirty y ears’ experie nce of Books and 
Bookselling, widely read in Literature, History, and Art, desires engage- 

ment as CATALOGUER, LIBRARIAN, CUR: ATOR, BOOKSELLER’ 8 
fw woe f mph = similar engage ment. Energetic and takes a keen personal 
nterest In work of this character, Loudon resideut,—Apply “A. Z.,"" 12 Ashfor 
Btrect, Stoke-on-Trent, — — 


VICTORIA 
Live erpool, an 
Salary £80 





rere 


eS EDUCATION COM MITTER, 


NUNEATON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
School. . 

The school buildings are of modern type and well equipped. 
(including the Preparatory Department) : 

An Advanced Course in Modern Studies has recently be 
the Board of Education. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British Tniversity or have equivale 
qualifications, Initial salary £600 per annum, incre asing by £50 in Ae ‘ 
to £700. No residence provided, Duties to begin in April, 1920 "om 

Forms of application (together with further particulars) py ay be 
from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, and should be returne: 
Monday, December Ist. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 


_ County Education Office, farwick, atlon 
YORNWALL EDUCATION COM MITTE E, 


PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 

Wanted, to commence duties in January next, TWO ASSIST ANT-MASTERS 

(1) To teach Mathematics. Physics and Chemistry a stro Ig recommendat} 
(2) To teach general subjecta. 

Salary in each case £180, rising by annual Increments of § 
of application may be obtained, on receipt of a stamped, 
from the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, atones to whom they 
should be returned not later than Thursday, 4th December, jojo 7 

_ Date el 10th | November, 1919. 


OR EDUCATION 


al OVE 


Present numb " 


375, 


Q recognized by 





obtained 
1 not later thag 


BOLTON KING 


Warwick. Director of [i duce 


BOYS, 


—* ) £250.—Forma 


seed eavelope, 


~ COMMITTER 


Lal NCESTON, 


ORNWALL 
HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Wanted in January next, TWO well- qualifie <d ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES jy: 
(1) Mathematics. Salary £170, rising by annual incrementa of £10 to £259 
(2) French. Salary £150, rising by annual increments of £10 to £209 
paths subsidiary subjects, preferably Commercial Subjects and Handwo 
should be offered. Training essential; Degree and experience desirably - 
Apply with full particulars and copies ‘of testimonials to the HEAD- MISTR rss, 
Horwell Grammar School for Girls, Launceston, 

Dated 17th November, 1919. 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTED 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOI. FOR Boys, 





Wanted for January next, an ASSIST AN T-MASTER to teach Ch 
(principally) and Mathematics, Candidates should be Graduates of « | 
in the United Kingdom. Salary £210, rising by annual increments 
£300.—Applications should be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Falmouth, 

Dated 17th November, 1919. 

NIV ERSITY COLLEG E OF NORTH WAI AL E S, B ANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the posts of TWO ASSISTANT “LE TURERS 
IN EDUCATION (preferably one man and one woman), Salary £200, Duties 
to commence January 6th. 

A Graduate in Science preferred for one post. Qualifications desired for one 
or other of the two posts: Hygiene and physical training, drawit K, women's 
handwork, A knowledge of Welsh is desired for one post. 

Applications, with copies of three testimonials, should be received not lita 
than Monday, December 1st, by the undersigned. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A... D.Litt. 








ot £10 ) te 
Grammar Sehoul 





November 10th, 1919, Secretary and Registrar 

)GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 

Applications are Invited for posts for ASSISTANT-MASTERS to tewh 
English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Applicants shoukl possess a Degree in Honours of a British Univer r its 
equivalent, and should have had experience In Secondary Scho A Diploma 
in Teaching would be a recommendation, 

Initial salary £442 a year, on pensionable staf, with temporary war bonus 
of £16 per month, Allowanco for journey to Egypt. Applicants would 


required to enter on their duties In January, 1920. 
ag rt particulars and forms of applic ation may be obtained from G, ELI 





Es4., Egyptian Educational Mission, 28 Victoria Street, 8 W. 1. 
West RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
The West Riding County Council invite app lications from <« . 





for a post as SENTOR WOMAN ORGANIZER for PHYSICAL INSTR revi 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in the Swetist 
system and have had previous experience in teaching and organizing 

Salary £250 to £350 by annual increments of £20 and Civil Service fonus 
(which is 20%, of the salary plus £40) ; some allowance may be made for approved 
previous service, 

Forms of application may be obtained, together with particu! 
and conditions of appointment, from the EDUCATION DEP ARI 
County Hall, Wakefleld. The forms should be completed and returt 
to reach the Education Department not later than 9th Dx 


" Opteeaial COUNCIL OF THE WEST 
/ YORKSHIRE. 


ra of th 








RIDING OF 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE 


The West Riding Education Committee ‘Invite applications for 
INST RU CTRESS in PHYSICAL TRAINING at Bingley Training 
Salary £160 per annum, non-resident, rising by annual Increm ( 
£340 per annum, In fixing the commencing salary allowance w! 
previous experience up to a maximum of ten years, 

Last date for the receipt of applications, December 17th, pine 

Yurther particulars and forms of application to be obtained from the DDUC’ 
TION DE brat MENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEES 
\ 


MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal -ALFRED L, CANN, B.A, 
Wanted, MEN TUTORS with special qualifications in one of the following 
subjects: History, Geography, Mathematics, Science, Hygiene. 
Applicants should be Graduates or have reached a high standard 
in one subject, 
Scale £200, 





1919 


rising by annual Increments of £15 to £450. 


Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should 0 
returned not later than Thursday, November 27th, 
Education Offices, SPURLFY HEY, 


of Education 


SCHOOL. 


Deansgate, Manchester, _ Dit ector 


pp itcuin “GRAMMAR _ 


TWO MASTERS wanted for next Term: one for Science and the oth fot 
Mathematics and Physics, Salaries according to the Herts County Counce 
Scale. Initial salartes according to qualifications and expericn: ¢.—Apply to te 
HEAD-M ASTER, 
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——— 
ASTERS WANTED.—January and Immediate Vacancies : 
\ a «@ Mathematics, Wrangler, £300; (2) Physics, £250-£300, both Public 
P Is: (3) General Form Subjects for high-class Preparatory Schools ; (4) 
Schools; "Form Master, Prep. Sch., £140 res, MANY IMMEDIATE and 
MuTARY POSTS. APPLICATIONS INVITED. ; 
~~ ISSE! (a) Head-Master’s Deputy, Commercial subjs. with good German, 
salary : (b) English and Commercial subjs., 200 to 400 francs monthly res. 
HTTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., F. C. NEEDES, 53 
yICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. ticks ee eee eens : 
T170MAN GRADUATE, Oxford If. Class Honours, English 
Language and Literature, desires post, TEACHING, LITERARY, 
SECRETARIAL. Would coach for University entrance or Scholarship. 
fias shorthand and typing.—Box 952, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
strand, London, Wc. & fd ges _ 7 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—UNIVERSITY READER- 
U ; SHIP in DUTCH tenable at University and Belford Colleges. Salary 
wo a year in first instance. Applieations (10 copies) should reach the 
‘ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, 
not later than first post on January 15th, 1920, Further particulars on 
application. ie! a SRS 3 Pe 
‘STNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


MHE BEDE LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN FAITH, 
4 Osnaburgh Terrace, N.W. 1 (near Gt, Portland Strect Station), 
A Church Library of Theological Study, 
READING ROOM and LENDING LIBRARY free to all, 
Open daily 1.30-—6.30 p.m. No books sent by post. 
All particulars may be had from the LIBRARIAN, 





NDIAN GENTLEMAN wishes to become a PAYING 
GUEST in English family. Coaching in English Literature would be wel- 
cone but not essential. Would prefer to be ina family where other cucsts are 
Willing t pay well, References exchanged,-Box 951, The 
tor, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


LDERLY LADY desires small, light BED-SITTING- 
4 ROOM or BEDROOM and BREAKFAST, with gas or other fire. Near 
Oxford Circus. Preferably with lift. 3 gns.—R. E, M., Box 953, the Spectator, 


1 Wellington Street, Strend, London, W.C. 2. 


pot taken 








—— 


LECTURES, 


153 BROMPTON 
Ld 3 sophical Free Reading Rooms). Every TUESDAY at 8 p.m, on “ THE 
HIDDEN SIDE OF SCIENCE.” Every FRIDAY at 3.30 p.m. on “ THE 
QUEST,” Admission Free,—For Full Syllabus of Lectures apply SEC, as above, 


MHE LATE AUGUSTE LEPERE. 

4 MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of ETCHINGS and WOODCUTS— 
st ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S—LHE REMBRANDT GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, 
W. 


&c. 
ECTURES AT 


FP a © * VSB & ro @ & ss 


Throughout the English-speaking World. 


and Canada (J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, founded 
1873 by Maj Poud), 
for Unitel Kingdom, Australia, and South Africa. 


J.B. POND for United States 


CERALD CARISTY 


For further information address :— 
THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD., The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 2. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
“ PUBLIC LECTURES on THURSDAYS at 5 p.m. 
Modern Italian Literature, Professor A. PANAGULLI, 
November 27, December 4 and 11, 
). J] romanzo di ierl, 
2, Jl romanzo di oggi, 
I] libro giovanile. 
javitation for these Lectures from the SECRETARY, 43-45 Harley 
nding a stamped, addressed envelope. 


HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Principal; Miss E. ©, HIGGINS, B.A, 


Tickets =f 
Breet, by se 


R OYAL 


The College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees 
and Arts, 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, wiil 
be offered for Competition, in June, 1920. Inclusive fee £120 a year, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surre y. 


In Serenee 


NG’S #WEDISH SYSTEM. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
. 37 Lansdowne Kowl, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

Sre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 

on the Swediah System, Maasage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 

Hovkey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, Netbi ll, &¢.—For prospectus apply Secretary 


T' HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle,—-Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret. of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
“ecumes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 

: NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
Without newl for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 

Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W.1 


[{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
Kt. DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President 
Mr on. Sir William Mather, LL.D ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G 
He enore, M.A.; See.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern 
1B Scho arehips and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


()' TDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
- FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive rango glass 
eta Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Ful) theoretical 
Ma —. Kotany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


(GARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
Entries any date. Non 
Prospectus of RIDLEY 


LI 
TNHE BEDFORD 


bene nd life, with practical, comprehensive training. 
PL ents also received. Term bezan 20th September, 
AKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


ROAD, S.W. (Theo- | 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
8 bye HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Three houses on 


high ground in open country outside borough. Church teaching. Staff 
trained specialists. Domestic economy house for students over 17. Fees 86 to 
96 guineas.—Principal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL; 
4 SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School 1s to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, slia!l tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils aro met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


FPUDor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 





Principals {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., 

pals (Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 

LECTURES BY WE 


___ LECTURES BY — 1LL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
iF INGHOLT 


London, 





SCHOOL AHINDHEAD’ 


Michaelmas Term began on Thursday, September 25th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.= 
e a modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Spacious and well-equipped schoo! buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation ; very suitable tor delicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


“Prospectus on —— to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
K “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Untire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 rains, 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus, apply Principal, Miss Wiltshler. 


ie ceases Court School, standing in 

country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres. Good 
education. Great attention to health, Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
riding.—Principal, Miss FORD. 


MNV\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
rFXHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 
education on modern lines for girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Sunny, airy house with beautiful grounds, Principals: Miss ROGERS, Oxf. School 
of Geography, London Univ. ; Miss MAUDSMITH, Hist. Tripos, Camb,, M.A. Dub. 


4 fF SO 2 ee 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal--Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 

T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if require. 


Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathiar. 


FOREIGN. 
IN SWITZERLAND,—First-class Boarding 


j School for Elder Girls, lea Alliéres, Lausanne. Thorough genera! educa- 
tlon, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Escort from London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal, 


YWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, VILLA BIENVENUE. 
First-class Boarding School for Girls Highly recommended Thorough 
education, Summer and winter sports. Excellent fool and central heating 
Escort from London after Xmas For particulars and Prospectus write to 

Mile. RUFER, c,o Miss Kyland, Baskerville House. Harborne, Birmingham 


K DUCATION 
4 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
] OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to IS}. 
) Special Entry No Nomination requiret.-—Full particulars wit) copies 


of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, “ Royal Navy Louse, 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months Nomina 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early — ns should be made. 
Apply Messrs DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.% 


y ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situatios 340 feet above 
cea, facing Dartmoor, Syecial KNGINEE RING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


JOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 
Fully equipped and situated in bracing country ENTRANC! 
SCHOLARSHIPS annually fa June, Junior House for boys under 12 years 
For Prospectus apply Head-Master, P. ¢., SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
MHE LEYS 
SCHOLARSHIP 


to be made not later than Nov 
particulars may be obtained 


> 


Founded 1514 a.v. 


CAMBRIDG E— 
2nd and 3rd Application 
HEAD-MASTER, trom whom 


SCHOOL, 
EXNAMINATLON 1) 
2oth to the 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
WOOLWICH 10 (including lst place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 34. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


Pupils 
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NLOCUTION Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils inchide PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, an d Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cross). 
\TAMME RING ‘guccessfully ‘teented since 1905. Adults and 
Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired. 
. —Write for Box 7 st with Medical Opinions an 1 copies of saber from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE 119 Belford Court Mansions, London, W.C 
N TAMMERING 
Ss Stammering in Adults, Highest 


+.—New 
Children or 
Masters of Public Schools, Interviews, visits, or ia some 
—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, 209 Oxiord Street, London, 


method of curing 
testimonials from He ad- 
ases correspondence. 
WwW. 


and brilliant 





o 


SGHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
. HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 





ee 


“ and ANNUI. 


fluancia al rel 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE 


TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by 


with any Insurance Company. It re pays its cost time and agalr 1. Read * A a 
ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chaat 
Fleet Street, £.C. 4. am, 
} DQUIT ‘ABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capita! (paid up), £500,000 


PURCHASES REVERSIONS ie ee and GRANTS Loans 
ther 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster P! 


ree, Strand 


W.C, 9 


“| FE ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet dex 
cribing the residences, &e , of numerous DOCTORS i: 


ll parts—Toy , 


Country, Seaside—who receive TRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthes 
3 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c,), Pest free on —_ ation to Mr. k: Vv. STOREY. 
Ge ‘neral Mana iver, Mec dical, &e., Assocn,, Ltd... 2 Craven St » Trafale Sq yWe 
t AVE “YOU R OW N BOOKPL A’ I E. —Y¥_ our own At, 

Crest, Motto, or other Frnt = Eo 1, Artistic and original work 


from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 65 Mortimer x tree 


ve - P London, W.1 
Advice free of charge wil be given by ; = psoas eee _ smeoraie - 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND €0., RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Vaio 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Ll. Tel., Regent 1926. t assured, Up to 7s. per tooth piuned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15: os 
SSIST "A NYT M [ STRESSES DE PARTMENT. cold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not a ted, par 1 
A The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who | returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeg 
a are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS or aaa Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
in Schools, or as GOV ERNESSES in Private Families. ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850 
_ NO CHARGE _FOR REGISTRATION. — z se a ~ ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Person 
ala : =e . . - . L wisbing to receive full value should apply to the actua! manufact 
~ HOOLS P arents can obtain one information | Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. Li f ew ard ib ry = 
= respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and Educational Homes perret urn or offer made.— Chiet Otlices 6% Oxiord Street, Le ) dt hes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their ates sat 
~ ay ee of pupils, locality preierred, range NOCKROACHES — exterminated with  BLAT tis, A 
wy" J . Y c Ss r ay > oe 
rYVUTORS. ot amass oon TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY. Ltd. J SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by B. Howarth, Py... 
, j + } largel 7 ible i t Supplied by order to the Royal Househo! d. Used in War Hospitals. ‘ing js. | 
. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the | o. ‘ua. 5s.. post free. -HOWARTIIS, 471 Crookesmoore Rou. Shetfio! 


teaching staffs of the mest important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


Offices — 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON. W.L. Tele lephone—1196 Museum. 


FOR BOYS AND 


QCHOOLS GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledgo of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 


charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
a age of the pupil, district prete red, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
. & J. PATON, Fducationa! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londen, b.0, 4 
Tele one: 5053 Central 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, d&c. 





HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journa! 


T 





istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. E xcellent introductions given, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels aud 
Serials from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS, typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23, Kaightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4. 


rI\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve | 


4 buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
TLE WRITING of all kinds, ineiuding Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, | 
Geneslogical Trees, Novels, &e. French (Brevet Elémentaire). | 
PPVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 

typed. 10,000 words and over, 1s. per 1,000: earbon copies hali- =price 


Special quotations for regular work, SHERIDAN & CO., Lt a, | 


8 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, B.C, 
——— TRANSLATING, 
BUREAU, 
LITERARY AGENTS AND 

RESEARCH MSS. Prepared for Press. 
Typing Theses and Tecinical Work a apecialty. 


All work supervised by persons of University and Professional standing, 
Write tor our booklet 


GLORKGE 
4 


AND SECRETARIAL | 


PUBLISHERS. 


THE “LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 2. 
"Phone: Regent 1639, 
HOTELS, HYDROGS, &o. 

a* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
y Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Clit overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 

TOURS. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 


a Jan. 9th.—* Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert (repeated). 
i¥ gns. 32 days. Later, Algeria, Italy, . &c.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 'S.E. 


EARLSWOOD 
SUBBEY, 


INSTITUTION, 


nets 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 


VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DE 
CIENT OF BACKWARD CASHS, OF EITHER SEX, | 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
KLCBEATLON, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDLNGS, 





lor yarticulars aud ter 
GPO, 


s apply to H. 
i4-16 Lud 


HOWARD, 
gate Hill, E.C, 


m 
Box 163, 


fee retary, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ss lng INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs, 
; BALL, HUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON 
ON-THAMES, bree advice given on Investments, Staite amount available 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 








: OF scone AS AN OLD-TIME MELODY 


spinel 


CIGARETTE. 
exe ans V5 tD 
Spinet Mixtiite 


Also in ram 
SO and !00 
for A 
este Hag 9 






BALANCED — 





‘The recollection of service remains 
long after the price is forgotten.’ 
Such value for money, and such a 
high dexree of perform: ince, are found 
Twenty” as in few 


' 
| 
| 
in the Austin 
| other cars 











YY ae 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR Co. Ltd. ——— 






Head Office : NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 


Te ae: 
King’s Norton 230. 


London : 479-483 Oxford St., W.1. 
Ma chester: 139 Deansgate. 
And at Paris and Brassels. 








era 
M rthi tleld 


7. 


Spee ay, 
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EGY 


THE SPEEDWAY TO PROSPERITY. 





Pelmanism in a Nutshell. 





In response to numerous requests a short description is given 
below of the contents of the twelve ** little grey books ”’ which 
are producing such remarkable results in increasing the efficiency 
and earning-power of so many thousands of men and women. 

it is, however, the unanimous opinion of Pelmanists that the 
Qourse itself far surpasses any expectations that may be aroused 
by this necessarily brief Synopsis. The Course proceeds in 
natural logical order from one point to another, and throughout 
the Course careful and practical instruction is given through the 
post by expert instructors. 

The first lesson grips your attention, and as you go through 
the Course the deeper becomes your interest and the more 





ficient becomes your mind. Each lesson in turn prepares 
you to look forward to and rapidly assimilate the next, and at 
the end you secure & complete mastery of the science. which 
sll the time is helping you to inereaso your efficiency and 
Income-carning Powe! 

BOOK I.—INTRCODUCTORY. 

You may be conscious of certain montal weaknesses—lack 
wf interest, of concentration, of memory, of will-power—but 
you may not know their causes. This lesson tells you. It 
maps out the way in which a mind passes from inefficiency to 
wiciency ; it shows the how of the whole process, in its con 


nections with both body and 1 


BOOK Ii.—THE GREATION OF ENERGY. 

Men who succeed in anything——business, scholarship, art, or 
the professions generally—work on right lines. Right lines 
mean that they know what they want; that they want it 
keenly, and that they know how to get it. This lesson handles 
all these points. Clear a , conceived and carried out with 
mergy, contributo much to the development of mind and 
memory. Prof. W. James, Prof. Sully, Prof. McDougall, 
Herbert Spencer, Comte, Leslie Stephen, and others, quoted 
in support of the Pelman principles. 


BOOK tll..-KNOWLEDGE AND THE SENSES. 

How do we get our knowledge ¢ The relationship between 
Knowledge and Efficioncy in mind and memory? These 
important questions are answered Knowledge, in the main, 
comes through the senses of Sight and Hearing ; and bad memory 
is often due to poor percoption, for there is an “‘ eye’’ memory 
and an “ear’’ memory. Consequently, success depends to 
some extent on possessing trained senses. The newest methods 
of practice described 


BOOK IV..-THE REMEDY FOR MIND-WANDERING. 

Mind-wandering is ono of the most common as well as the 
most mischiovous of mental defects. It deeply affects the 
memory functions; it induces lackadaisical thinking; and it 
enervates the will. Its results have to be paid for in Rord cash, 
in loss of position, or in comparative failure. How to remedy 
mind-wandering and how to think connectedly. 


ing 
ainda, 





BOCK V. DEVELOPING A STRONG WILL. 

The secret of a strong will. Learn to feel and think rightly 
aid will-power “comes.” How is this accomplished ? By 
creating the habit of strength in those directions where we feel 
weare weak. Suggestion boing one of the methods used. After 
mastering this lesson the Pelmen Student feels he can never 
turn back. Doubts or forebodings disappear. Like Henley, 
he can say- 

**T am tho mastor of my fate, 
1 am the captain of my soul.” 


BOOK VI. CONGENTRATION. 






How interest bece concentration, and how concentration 
mings accurate knowledge and memory. Why does a truthful 
man sometimics appear to be a liar in the witness-box ? Bocause 
h@ never classifios what he secs. He says he saw a dachshund 
in the street, wherens he reallv saw a beacle. He never troubled 
© concentrate on their diff rences and agreoments. This lesson 
89s to the very basis of Ll sound thinking 


BOOK VII._HOW TO ORIGINATE IDEAS. 


Originality is the great need of the day. Emerson said, 
‘ ‘ 2 5 + 7 . , 
¢ Society is @ troop of thinkers. Instead of “ thinkers "’ read 


«initators.’ 
x Granting that origi ality is not easy, there is nevertheless 
& best way how,” just as there is in other things. Lesson VII. 
Opens out that way. Imagination pins sympathy, plus analogy 
and the use of all that is Implied in these words—do much to 
kill the unintelligently-imitative habit. Ideas of all kinds 
for short stories, for professional advancement, for business 
Progress—come from the skilful use of PELMAN prime ples. 











BOOK VIlIl.—_HOW TO DEAL WITH FAOTS AND FIGURES, 


“Little forgetfulnesses make life a misery.”” That was said 
by a sufferer who afterwards proved that attention plus system 
makos a good memory. He used the PeLMan Method in such 
& way as to make recollection easy and forgetfulness difficult, 
He “keyed”? the disconnected items together. The student 
with difficult examination data to remember may do likewise. 


BOOK IX.—THE HYGIENE OF STUDY. 


How to get tho best out of your body for the sake of the Mind, 
or, in other words, how to work so as to secure physical and 
mental efficiency et the same time—-this is the important subject 
of Lesson IX. The best position of the bedy for successful 
reading and study, the question ef eyesight, headaches, the 
blood, and so forth. Follow this lesson, and you will save 


| yourself from making costly mistakes in matters of health. 


There is also a useful section on Mastering Books; and stil! 
another on Music Memory. 


BOOK X.—SELF-EXPRESSION. 

One of the most prominent defects in the education of the 
whole man is that we absorb more sensations and perceptions 
than the mind can deal with adequately. The exports call it 
too much impression, too little expression. There is a way out 
of the difficulty, and that way is here made plain. Many men 
are not as cleveras thoy ought to be because they bottle up what 
they know; their minds do not develop for want of exercise 
as comes from certain forms of conversation and writing as lald 
down in Lesson X, 


BOOK X!I.—THE ART OF REASONING. 

You may feel an argument is wrong somewhere, but can you 
point it out 2? You may be certain you are right about a pal 
ticular contention, but can you state it in logical order? Thes 
— and many more, form the staple of thp first part of 
this lesson; and examples are analysed to the last detail 
A useful section has been added on arguments based on authori 
ties. Altogether these pages contain an excellent introductio 
to the most used principles of logic. 


BOOK XIIl.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY. 
“The compelling power of porsonality.’” The possession oi 
this means in business the difforence between a sale or no sale; 
successful negotiations or failure. This lesson calls out latent 
forces to your advantage. It gives you a magnetic personality 
so that you inspire everyone with whom you come ito contact. 
It develops that self-confidence which wins the confilence of 
others. It makes your mind Positive instead of Negative 
It gets you the order where others have only received rebuff 
People say of you, ‘‘ There’s a man who is bound to succeed,” 
You dominate your surroundings instead of being domineied 
by them, and you mould circumstences to your will. 
* * * » 

As already stated, the above gives only a faint idea of the 
absorbing interest and immense practical value of Pelmanism. 
To learn more about it you should apply for further particulars 
to-day. Send the coupon below or a postcard to the Pelman 
Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. By return you will receive a ful! description of Pelman- 
ism and what it does, together with particulars which wil] enable 
you to enro] for the complete Course on special terms. Write 
or oall for the above to-day. 


Send this Coupon er a Postcard or Gall TO-DAY. 


To the Pelman Institute, 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
Sir,—Please send me gratis and post free a copy of the book 
‘*Mind and Memory,” a copy of Yruth’s latest Report, end 
an enrolment form entitling me to take the complete Course 
of Pelmanism on special terms. 





All Garrespendence is Confidential, 
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We must 
Economise 
—Intelligently 


F we are to avoid national bankruptcy 
we must economise; that is imperative. 


We must at the same time build 
500,000 ‘new houses; this is equally 
imperative. The art of economy does not 
merely consist in avoiding expenditure, 


it consists in discriminating between 
productive and non-productive 


expenditure and in avoiding waste. 

By exercising forethought we can, 
whilst increasing the comfort of the 
houses we so urgently need, save £30 in 
building costs on each house erected. 
This means on the 500,000 houses a 
saving of {15,000,000 of public money. 

Instal from the outset gas fires which 
— only a small flue in the wall in 
pl ace of the chimney, and avoid waste 
in the floor space of each room occupied 
by the unnecessary proj jecting chimney 
e easts of the coal fire chimney, waste 
of bricks and mortar and in the erection of 
unnecessary, uj gly chimney stacks, waste 
in the use of coal and waste of energy 
in the labour of cleaning chimney flues 
and coal grates and porterage of coal. 


For further information apply to the Secretary— 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, §. WA 


who will forward post free on request a pamphlet on 
Gas Fires and Economy in Building 
Xg7d 
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Rt. |] Hon. Sir. Gilbert Parker 


-» writes:~“‘I find the ‘De Re zke 


a ~~ rc code Mg as good asany I have ever sin 
May they continue to find a wide circle of con, sumers ae 
2 come | The Rev. Stewart D. Headlam writes —"| 3. 
= generally smvke Virginia tobacco, but I find aid. 


Reszke’ Americans very pleasant. 


W. K. Haselden, Esq., 


writes :—"I have only or 
quarrel with the ° De Reszke’ American ( igurettes—i: P 
not safe to leave them lying about !" 

Miss Lilian Braithw site writes:—''The ‘De Resoke 
Cigarettes are delicious and I sha all hope to smoke 
. of them in the future. 
CoN NOISSEURS innumerable testify 

the superlative quality of ‘ De Reszke’ 


Amatie an Cigarettes. Ybou willappreciate them also, 


De Reszke’ 


*iweoegt CIGARETTES 


Sola at all Tobaccomssts, Stores aid Military Canteens 


it is 









Many 





YOU 
THE 


CERURCH ARMY. 


WILL 
HELP 


Our HUTS and TENTS are. stil 
serving the ARMIES OF OCC 2 
PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 


Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to P 
lion. ¢ hi ef Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Str reet, Mar bie 


SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. WW. Des 
Esy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, Vi 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


‘4 See wl 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsyate, F.C. 2 


Yen 100,000,000 


Head Office: Yokohama. 
Authorisod Capital - - 





Capital Paid Up - - - Yen 48,000,000 
Roservo Fund - - - - Yen 28,000,000 
The Seventy-ninth Half-VYearly General Meeting of Share 
the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th September, L919, wl 
ibmitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and A 
ind the Profit and Losa Account for the Half-Year ended 
which was duly approved, 
BALANCE SHERT, 
LIAKILITIES, J 
Se GEE MONS iccaccgencines-beccdseadesene ° 4 
Reserve Fund .... ke akihtwes shaten heed : 
Reserve for Do ubtful Debts ............. ones 48.5 
Notes in Circulation ...........00. . a8 15,74,49 
Deposita (Current, Fix a, & seen tera 7 
Bills Payable, Bills Re dia ‘ounted, Acct { 
ther Sums due by the Bar ik ( 
Dir ide ere 
Balance of Profit and Loss bro ught forward from last 
BOGUS diac cucacetshsacsawesesiceeesnes 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ..........ee000 
Yeu | 
Cash Account— ASSETS. Y. ) 
DE seanak tveetedesacs 40.980, 824.59 
oe 129,192,095.40 1 
Investments in Public Securitiea .............0: ‘ 140i 4¢ 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. . 1005 561 Sod 
Bills receivable and oth« r Sums due to the Bank teu DOR, 745,014 
Buliion and Foreign Money ..............cccceee 14.4 - 
Bank’s Premises, Propertics, Furniture, &c........ $13,877.55 
Ve 1.249 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, ). 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on 
Bills Curr nt, Bad and Doubtful Ih ‘bts, Bonus 
for Officcra and Clerks, Gc. .....cccccccces - 94.399,7 


To Reserve Fund . 

To Dividend—- 
Yen 6 00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares 
( Yea 4,50 per New Share } -- 


To Balance carried forward te next Aecount..... ° . 
Yen 1 6,58 ) 
ce.) 
By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1918. . 3,201 569.90 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending ae 
SOE DUNN, TUND pindisacisictceducssssensess 100,495,025.15 


Yen 103,696,559.09 
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ni. G WELLS’ 
a a 
THE FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 
History of the World fused into one epical story. Cheir names include— 

Prof. GILBERT MURRAY 


The Plain Story of 
A brilliantly written and inspiring view of the whole 
It is not a mere essay, but the clear, luminous, and Sir E. RAY LANKESTER 
story-teller ; an exact and careful summary of the Mr. ERNEST BARKER 


PART I. Ready NOV. 21, 1919. 1° 2” 
THE 
Life and Mankind 
History of Life and Mankind. It is the whole Experts Collaborate. 
concentrated story of mankind written by a master Sit HARRY JOHNSTON 











latest knowledge. 


The World’s Origin and Ancestry of Man. 





THE ‘OUTLINE’ isan attempt to tell truly and {| AN Astronomical Outline—A Biological Outline— 
clearly, in one continuous narrative, the whole The Early Beginnings of Man—The Slow 
story of life and mankind so far as it is known Transition of Man—An Outline Story of the 
to-day, Rise and Fall of the Early Empires—The 

Mr. WELLS gives us a clear idea of the world’s Rise of ¢ hristianity and so on to Modern 

: History—The American Revolution—The 


probable origin, and some realization of the vast 
ages through which it spun before its crust was 
cool enough for the first hot rain to trickle over 
its surface. 


\ 


French Revolution—The Adventure of 
Napoleon — The Story of the Great Powers 
down to the German Disaster. 





IT IS now possible to tell a plain story of the early THE Maps, Diagrams, and the hundreds of 
beginnings of life,and of the ancestry of man, helpful and valuable Illustrations are a feature 
and the earlier chapters deal with these subjects. of this great work. 


Mr. Wells has had the assistance of a group of our greatest living historians and scientific 
writers with the object of obtaining accuracy in every detail. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS XAbbRawines 


With many Beautiful Plates Printed in Full Colours 


ished 
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Sydney Smith 
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clothes before the invention of 
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and speaks it out. 
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the 
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work, it contains informed Reviews 
of all important English publications, 
an annotated list of New Books. a 
critical record of Foreign Literature, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 


These three magnificent volumes include all Rudyard Kipling’s 
Verse from 1885 to 1918. 
As it cannot be reprinted before Christmas, it is essential that 
reservation orders should be placed with the booksellers at once. 
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Sea-Wite, The ‘To Thomas Atkins 
Second Voyage, The * Together ” 
Secret of the Machines, The Tomlinson 

Sergeant's Weddin’, The ‘Tommy 

Service Man, The Translation. A 

Sestina of the Tramp- ‘Tree Song, A 

Royal Troopin’ 

Settler, The Truce of the Bear, The 
Seven Watchmen Truthful Song, A 

Shillin’ a Day Two Kopjes 

Shiv and the Grasshopper Two Months 


Maen 


Shut-Eye Sentry, The fwo-Sided Man. The 
Sir Richard's Song U bique 

Smuggler’s Song, A Ulster 

“ Snarleyow ' Undertaker’s Horse, The 


Soldier, Soldier 

* Soldier an’ Sailor Too ” 
Song at Cock-Crow, A 
Song in Storm, A 

Song of Diego Valdez, The 
Song of Kabir, 

Song of the Banjo, The 
Song of the Cities, The 
Song of the Dead, The 
Song of the English. A Wet Litany, The 
Song of the Fifth River What Happened 
Song of the Lathes What the Peopk 


Vampire, The 

Verdicts, The 

Verses on Gaines 
Veterans, ‘Th: 

Virginity, The 
Voortrekker. ‘The 

Wage Slaves, ‘Lhe 

Way Through the Wouls 

The 


Said 


Song of the Little Hunter, When Earth's Last. Pic- 
The ture is Painted 
Song of the Men's Side “‘ When the Great Ark” 

Song of the Red War- White Horses 
Boat White Man's Burden 
Song of the Sons, The Widow at Windsor, ‘The 


Widow's Party, The 

Widower, Thi 

* Wilful-Missing 

Winners, The 

Wishing-Caps, The 

With Drake in the 
Tropics 

With Scindia to Delhi 

Young British Soldicr 

Young Queen 

Zion 


Song of the White Men, A 
Song of the Wise Children 
Song of the Women, The 
Song of Seven Citles, The 
Song of Travel, A 

Song to Mithras, A 

Sons of Martha, The 
South Africa 

Spies’ March, The 
Stellenbosh 

Story of Ung, The 





SPECIAL RESERVATION ORDER FORM. 
(This form may be handed to any Bookseller) 


Sets of 
KIPLING’S VERSE 
EDITION 1885 - 1918 
Volumes, price £3 3s. net, for 
: Postage extra. 


Please reserve for me 
RUDYARD 
INCLUSIVE 

Published in Three 

which I enclose & A 


Name .... 


(Ss) Address 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Mr. 
New Swinburne Volumes 


SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 
The only selection from the poems of Swinburne hitherto 
available in England was one made by Watts-Dunton in 1887, 
which is now our of print. This is an entirely new and more 








representative selection from the poet’s work. 6s. net. 
CONTEMPORARIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE 7 

By A. C. SWINBURNE. 78. . net. 


A collection of essays on the Klizabethan dramatists—much 
of the material now published for the first time. 


New Poem by Mr. Masefiold. 


REYNARD THE FOX 


By JOHN MASEPFIRBLD. s, net. 
“This is one of the most English poems ever written, an 
epic of the soil and of those who gallop over it.”—The Times. 


THE WAR POEMS OF 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 





Newly collected in one volume. gs. 6d. net. 
SOME DIVERSIONS OF 
A MAN OF LETTERS 

By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 78. 6d. net. 


“The veteran critic ... retains that suave detachment 
which calls up an jmage of Montaigne. In this volume Mr. 
Gosse has still the fine manner of the great Frenchman.” 

—Morning Post. 


RACE AND NATIONALITY 
AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND GROWTd OF PATRIOTIS. 
By JOHN OAKESMITH. 105. 6d. net. 
“A treatise of ability.”—TZhe Times. 


POLAND THE UNKNOWN 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. 10s, 64. net. 
An interesting aud authoritative account of perhaps the 
least known country in Europe. 


BROTHER BOSCH 


By Capt. G. F. KNIGHT. 3s. 64. net. 
“It is doubtful if any more thrilling story of an airman’s 
escape from Germany has been told.”—Globe. 


NEW NOVELS. 


SAINT’S PROGRESS 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 7s. 64. net. 

“ Iivery character in the book is drawn with the touch of a 

master, and for sheer beauty and wisdom nothing that Mr. 
Galsworthy has yet done surpasses it.’’"——Pall Mali Gazette. 


SEVEN MEN 


By MAX BEERBOHM. 7s. net. 
“The fragrant o— of the book, the solemn malice . 
the imaginative subtlety ... all show Max at his best... 

the book is a series of small masterpieces.’’—Observer. 


LEGEND 


By CLEMENCE DANE. 6s, net. 
“* Legend’ is without any doubt a superbly exciting tour de 
force.”"—Daily Mail. 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 


By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 
*‘Marked by all the author’s characteristic 
aincerity of treatment.”—Manohester Guardian. 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 


By WM. DE MORGAN. 
“A wonderfully subtle and i 
hy delicious flashes of waywa 

mentary.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


A SAILOR’S HOME 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 78. net. 

“One cannot fail to be impressed with the liveliness aud 

humour which pervade each page and render the book an 
epitome of cleverness.’’—Daily Graphic. 


YELLOWLEAF 


By SACHA GREGORY, 78, net. 
“ *Vellowleaf * strikes us as one of the most perfect compositions 
of the day.’’—Daily Chronicle. 








Fa net. 
elmplicity and 


76, net. 
enious plot... touched also 
wit and keen human com- 








Full list of Autumu publications post free on application to 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 





T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN 


By HERSELF. Witha Coloured Frontispiece and 16 pages 

of Illustrations. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. (Second Impression \ 

“‘ Among her recollections are those of many famous people. 

whom she presents with a few vivid touches which would make 

them far more realisable than would any lengthy description 
of them.”’—Sunday Times. 


MEN AND MANNER IN PARLIAMENT 


By Sir HENRY LUCY. With a Biographical Note ang 
about 13 Illustrations. Cloth, ros. 64. net. 

A connected series of character-sketches written in the wel]. 
known witty manner of the famous Punch diarist. A feature of 
the book is a number of [yer of the distinguished politiclans 
of the period about which the author writes so entertainingly, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELSH 


By FREDERICK J. HARRIES. Cloth, 15s. net. 

The author has dealt with his highly interesting subject in g 
manner both critical and attractive. Not only has he examined 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of Welsh characteristics through a study 
of his Welsh characters, but he has also collected much valuable 
information regarding the Celtic sources from which Shakespeare 
drew his materials. 











READY SHORTLY. 


ALL and SUNDRY 
MORE UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES 


By E. T. RAYMOND. Cloth, 1os. 64. net. 


ANGLO-AMERIGAN RELATIONS, 1861-1865 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS and W. H. CHESSON. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


ORDER NOW! 
— 








The book deals with the causes of friction and misunder- 
standiugs between Great Britain aud the United States during 
the trying years of the Civil War. Mr. W. H. Chesson, grandson 
of George Thompson, the anti-slavery orator, contributes a 
chapter which attempts to convey an impression of the influence 
of Transatlantic problems upon Lnglish oratory and the writings 
of public men. 


MILLIONS FROM WASTE 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. Cloth, 21s. net 
Every industry, every home, contributes to the waste problem: 
each incurs a certain residue which it cannot use. In this hock 
the author describes how the discovery and exploitation of #0- 
called waste may be profitably conducted. 


THE ROMANTIC ROUSSILLON 


In the French Pyrenees 
ByISABELSAVORY. With llustrations by M LANDSEEB 
MacKenzi#. Cloth, 25s. uct. 

This book is written for a double purpose: to reveal to lovers 
of sculpture the beauties of certain Romanesque work hitherto 
hidden in remote corners of the Pyrenees, and to suggest to 
travellers the attractions of a little country formerly known 4s 
the Roussillon, which now forms part of the Pyrenees Orientales. 


SOME GREEK MASTERPIECES IN 
DRAMATIC AND BUCOLIC POETRY 
THOUGHT INTO ENGLISH VERSE 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Worcestef 
College, Oxford. Cloth, 7s. 64. net. 


HOME RULE THROUGH 
FEDERAL DEVOLUTION 


By FREDERICK W. PIM. 
free 1s. 2d.). 

“ Irishmen whom we never hear of in the Parlia 
have shown conspicuous genius in practical organisation. « «» 
It is one of these men whose mathe A ask Englishmen to mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest.’’—Jl‘rom Mr. I’rederic Harrisons 
Introduction. 


Paper cover, 1s. net (post 


mentary world 








Send for a copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin's latest Announcement List. 
. FISHEF UNWIN, LYD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE 


LONDON, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ List 


A NATURALIST’S 
SKETCH BOOK. 


By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S., 
With 60 Plates, 
24 of which are in Colour and 36 in Collotype. 
In one volume, 4to. £6 Gs. uet. 








Human Personality and its Survival 


of Bodily Death. 


By F. W. H. MYERS. 
A NEW and ABRIDGED EDITION, with a Portrait and 
Biographic al Sketch of the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 











“A GRE! AT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. *—-New Statesman, 


Impressions that Remained. 
Memoirs. By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doc. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 288, net, 


™ a illuminating ‘ than any fiction.’ '—The Times. 





Re-issue of the Complete Edition at 4s. 6d. net per whim, 
with picture wrapper. 


Vivian Grey Henrietta Temple | Tancred 
The Young Duke | Venetia Lothair 
Contarini Fleming Coningsby Endymion 


Alroy Sybil | 
“We warmly recommend the new issue of these delightful 
books, and we are grateful to Messrs. Longmans for adding to 
the gaiety of nations by produci ing it.’ "—Genainy Times. 


Nothing and Other Things. 


By the Author of ** A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” ‘‘ Vices in 
Virtues and Other Vagaries,” &o. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Outspoken Essays. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, 0.V.O., 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“This masterly volume. We know of no other living author 
who could have written them.’’—Church Family Newspaper. 





The Conduct of Public Worship. 


Notes for the Use of the Clergy, with Comments on the 
Language of the Beok of Common Prayer. 

By the Rev. F. H. J. NEWTON, Chaplain to the Bishop of 
St. Albans. With a Foreword by the Rev. Dr. Goudge, 
Principal of Ely Theological College. Crown 8vo. 5a. net. 


The Manchester Grammar School, 
1515-1915. 


A Regional Study of the Advancement of Learning in 
Manchester since tho Reformation. 

By ALFRED A. MUMFORD, M.D. 

With Llustrations. 8vo. 21s, net. 


The Feeding of Nations. 
A Study in Applied Physiology. 
By Prot. ERNEST Hl. STARLING, C.M.G., 


F.R.8. Crown 8vo. is. net. 


M.D., F.R.O.P., 


Modern Science and Materialism. 
By HUGH ELLIOT. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS. GREEN & CO. 39 Deneneatis Row, London, E.C. 4. 





Ses or Se 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Seale cf Gharges fer Smail Advertisements. 


Minimurn charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and Is. 3d. a 
une tor every additional li: 


19 (containing on an average about 
‘Welve words), 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


HAL?-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTICOMING PUBLI- 
CALIONS,” £1 PER LINCOM, 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Welliagtoa Street, Strand, Loodoa, W.C. 2, 


MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


SIR W. B. RICHMOND, 
Assisi, 


Impressions of Halfa Century. By Sir WILLIAM B. 
RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A. With 30 Plates in Colour 
and other Illustrations in Black and White, from original 
paintings and sketches by the author. Demy 4to. 42s. net, 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A Private in the Guards. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 8vo. tos. net. 


Miss Eden’s Letters. 


Edited by her Great-niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. With 
Four Photogravures. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Times.—'‘ We cannot give in extracts the more delightful 
quality which the volume possesses as a whole. It is a story, 
a drama; the characters marry and change and grow up, 
and we watch them changing beneath our eyes.’ 








Literary Studies. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political Portraits,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post.—'' There is not one of the dissertations 
in his latest volume which does not contain the substance of 
several books, for he can describe a person in a senteuce or a 
literary fashion in a single epithet, and at the same time express 
his mellow, virile personality. . These admirable essays.” 


EDITH WHARTON. 
French Ways and their Meaning. 


By BDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Profit and Sport in British East 
Africa. 


Being a Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of “A 
Colony in the Makin By Captain the LORD 
CRANWORTH, M.Cc. V ith Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 
2is. net. 





From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk: 


The First Year of the Russian Revolution. 
By ARIADNA TYRKOVA-WILLIAMS (Mrs. Harold 
Williams). 8vo. 16s. net. 

The Observer.—‘ A valuable book, written with care and 
scrupulous accuracy, and, carefully read, it supplies a useful 
cutihete to much that has recently been produced with less 
honesty and knowledge.”’ 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


Uniform Edition. 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. met per Vol. Pocket 
Edition. 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. 
Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. uet per Vol. 
THE SKRVICH KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net each. 


Our Guardian Fleets in 4805. 


By H. W. HOUSEHOLD, Author of “ Our Sea Power,” &c. 
Iustr: ated. Crown 8vo. 3. net. 





Indian Finance and Banking. 
By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, Director of Statistics with 
the Government of India; on special duty in the Finance 
Department of the Government of India; Readeriu Indian 
Pinance and Currency in the University, 1914. With tables 
ama chats, | 8vo. 18s. net. 





. By CECIL, FAIRFIELD LAVELL, Ph.D 
Crown 8vo. La net. 


(Columbia). 


WwW. & A. K. Johnston’ s Royal Atlas 


Complete with 60 maps each 20 by 25 inches. Hanc- 
somely and strongly bound with an index immediately 
following each map in addition to a general index. £5 net. 

THIS ATLASCAN ALWAYS BE KEPT UP TO DATE. 


because each map is mounted in a guard, aud so can be 
repl ced by new ones, which are produced by the pub- 
lis whenever ALTERATIONS IN BOUNDARIES 
occur 


The Royal Atlas was first published in 1861. It will be 
the first complete atlas to include maps showing the NEW 
WORLD AND THE NEW EUR IPE whenever the work 
of the Peace Conference has settled their boundaries. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2 
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UNIQUE GIFT 





worth buying 
and _ reading. 





ORDER EARLY. 


Ready in time 
for New Year 


Demy 4to. 
Presentation. 





1,240 Pages. 
STANDARD EDITION (24 in. thick), No. 1, Cloth, 30s, net. 


A New Impression of the 7th Revised Edition of 


YOUNG’S 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE 


TO THE BIBLE. 


300,000 References. 5,000,000 Words. 
No. 2, Half “ye 45s, net. 


OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION (1} in. thick), No. 3, Clo th, 40s. net. . 4, Persian 
Limp, gilt edges, 55s, net. Postage is. each extra 
THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAM ENT. 
Twenty-four Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING, with descriptive letterpress by the BISHOP OF DURHAY, 


A henienes folio (16} by 12}in.), artistically bound in cloth gilt, 30s. net ; 


SCENES IN THE LIFE 


Depicted in Twenty-four Original Coloured Pictures by 


DURHAM. 
It is difficult to say whether the drawings or Dr. 
impressive. 
never glaring nor inharmonious. 


Third Edition now ready. 


THE ISLES OF SCILLY 


Painted end Described by JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. 

an ecceptable volume in which the author sueceeds both as artist 

and in her entertaining account of the scenery, the industries, and the people.” 
This is a charming book about a vory cherming place.’ 


“This is 


A Book for Would-be Authors. 


Hendsome folio (16} by 12} in.), artistically bound in cloth gilt, 308. net ; 
Moule’s simple, but always eloquent, 
The ertist’s characterization is surprisingly forcible, 
Some of his pictures are to be prized indeed.” 


by post 30s. 9d. 


OF OUR LORD. 


HAROLD COPPING. Described by the BISHOP op 
by post 30s. 9d. 
talks about them are th 
his grouping is picturesque, and his colouring is brillis 
Morning Post. 


aa, te 


With a Map and 26 Coloured Plates. 


THEZR STORY, THEIR FOLK, and 
JHEIR FLOWERS. 


cloth boards, 12s, net; by post 126. 6d 
in her pleasing and careful water-colours— 
The Times. 


Foolseap 4to, 


’—Morning Post. 


You will start to write the day you read it. 


THE LURE OF THE PEN. 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, Editor of The 


*- Flor 
advice on every 


side of the subject.’—The Timea. 


Girl's Own and Woman's Magaz‘ne. 
a Klickmann wields herself a very bright and ready pen, and out of the abundance of her experience she 


Cioth, 78s, net; by post 7s 


give 


* Flora Klickmann is an Editor of acknowledged competence, and when she is so good as to talk frankly ebout her 


work she is entitled to an attentive and respectful hearing. 


More, she compels it ; 


her book is full of wit and sound sense 
—Church Times. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION. 


THE FLOWER-PATCH AMONG THE HILLS. 


By FLORA KLICKMANN. 
** Your delightful book charms me.”’— 
* Thave read it with great pleasure.’ 


Mise Marie Corelli. 


Bar 


lay. 


A Book of Cheerfulness : Y ou just smile your way right through. 


*"—Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll. 


73, net ; by post 7s. fd, 
‘Fun peeps out from almost every page.” - Florence L. 
“A truly beautiful piece of work.” —Mr. Jeffery Farnol 


BETWEEN THE LARCH-WOODS & THE WEIR. 


By FLORA KLICKMANN. 
Another Joy-Book of the Hills. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, net; 
Overflowing with humour, bubbling with smiles, yet never out of sound of the soughing 


by post 7s. 6d. 


ei the pines, the scold of the squirrel, the alt of the birds, and the Golict ‘ious punge nt scent of wood-smoke. 





BOOKS FOR AMATEUR ARTISTS AND FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO BE. 


TRAMPING WITH A 
COLOUR BOX. 


By ©. J. VINE. With 7 Coloured Plates, Coloured 

Picture Cover, and 142 Black-and-White Illustrations. 

Medium 4to, attractively bound, 108. €d. net ; by post Ils. 

‘Mr. Vine is not only a teacher, he f= a jolly companion, with a sense of fun, 
eke can make his demonstrations amusing as well as instructive.” 

—The Bally Mail, 


SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHING. 
By HAYWARD YOUNG. With 8 Coloured Plates an] 
104 Sketches by the Author. Medium 4to, attractive'y 
bound, 7s, 6d. net ; by post fs. 


“It is a collection of articles calculated to fulfil thelr purpose excellently, far 
the iliustrations show so clearly the strokes and general working-up, with due 
| proportions of light and shade, of even the most ordinary tree trunk or ¢ chit mney, 

perenne every reader will feel the impulse to go out and try for himself.” 
—The Athenwum, 


BOOKS FOR THE OHI CHILDREN. 


A NOVELTY IN BOOKS. 
Just roady. 7s, 6d. net; by post 8s. 


THROUGH A REED FRAME. 


By LILY SANDFORD. With beautiful Sliding Pictures 
in Colour by Arthur Twidle, Black-and-White Ilustrations, 


end many pages of Expression Work. 
by $}in.), 


Demy 4to (1i} in. 
attractively bound in Coloured Picture Cover. 


This is a new book made on a new plan. The young reader is invited to help 
in its construction and is shown te yw todo it. It is a veritable book of delight 
and with story, sliding pictures and expression work, will provide a wealth of 
dudoor amusement and instruction for weekday and Sunday alike. 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S FANCY 
WORK. 


Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. Prefusely Illustrated 
and attractively be - in Coloured Pieture Cover. Large 
imperial IG:mo (7j in. by hts in.), 28. net; by post 2s. 4d. 


A delightful book for littic worker 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie St., London, E 


Bookshops and Bookstalls. 


And at the 


THE BAIRNS’ BEAUTY BOOKS. 


A Charming Series of Gift Books for Young People, delight 
fully illustrated and beautifully produced, Fecap. 40 
(6j in. by 8} in.), 48. 6d. each net; by post 5s. 


BIRDLAND’S LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Twelve Nature Studies for Children. Profusely Illustrated by Photo 


graphs from Nature by the author, Captain OLIVER G. PIKE, F245. 
BRIDGET’S FAIRIES. 

A ~‘_— of Education. By Mrs. SINCLAIR & poad arom MA 

Se.D. With 3 beautiful Coloured and many Black-and-White Iustr 


tions by Charles Robinson, 


Le # wy Ls Sine. BEAUTIFUL RI 
3y MAY WYNNE. Splendidly Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 4.4 
PICTURES AND STORIES OF 

ANIMAL LIFE. af 


With 3 Coloured ard over 50 Dlack-and-White Mustrations. By MAB 





GAKLT J. D. BADE NOCH. 
E.C.4: 


their 








“SpxctaToR” (Limited: at 


aud Publizhed by ALFaxy Evrrson for the 
November 22nd, 1919. 
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London : 
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06 & O% Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; 
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